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worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
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Moprern Composers FoR Boys AND 
Giris. By Gladys Burch. Barnes. 
$2.00. 


The writers of collections of biographi- 
cal sketches, as well as anthologists, learn 
to expect damning for doing and not 
doing. It would be possible to find fault 
with Miss Bureh for including Vaughan 
Williams, John Alden Carpenter and 
George Gershwin among her subjects, 
especially when she omits such outstand- 
ing composers as Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
Max Reger and Sergei Rachmaninov. But 
it would be bad manners to do so. Ele- 
ments other than sheer creative ability 
or productivity must enter into the 
choice of twenty composers whose lives 
will make a book sell in musical America. 
Apart from that, selecting composers who 
best represent modern music is neces- 
sarily a matter of taste. And criticism 
of any particular selection is also a mat- 
ter of taste. De gustibus non disputan- 
dum. Stil, there must be at least one 
woman composer of modern music 
worthy of a sketch in this excellent book. 
What of one of the Boulangers, for 
example? 

Musicians from Moussorgsky to Gersh- 
win are included. They represent Rus- 
sia, Germany, England, France, Italy, 
Finland, Bohemia, Spain, Hungary and 
America. All sketches are written with 
warm intimacy. They are scholarly and 
accurate too, listing the works of each 
composer comprehensively. The writer 
has skillfully proportioned the length of 
each treatment to the importance of the 
composer. One interesting feature is the 
vivid sentence summary concluding 
every biography. The full-page portrait 
of each man is also an attractive element. 
Though written for boys and girls this 
book will engage anyone who loves mu- 
sic—whether Mozart or Bartok—for its 
own sake. 

Harmon M. Genre 


Tue Roap I Know. By Stewart Edward 
White. Dutton. $2.50. 


This is another book on spiritualism. 
This author, with a long list of novels, 
camping books, biographies to his credit, 
has now written four books about his 
wife Betty White and her power while 
here to communicate with people out of 
the body and her power now to come 
back and talk to her husband. They are 
interesting books and none more so than 
The Road I Know. Mr. White makes 
a good witness because he is a virile 
man not given to hallucination, and he is 
honest. It is not at all easy for people 
in the other world. There are obstacles 
to overcome. There are techniques to 
learn. Not all are “radiant” personali- 
ties able to break through. 

The publishers recognize that the prob- 
lem presented in the book is a baffling 
one to many, but they say, “If there is 
any way to help people to lay hold upon 
their birthright by contact with forces 


beyond us, it becomes both a privilege 
and a duty to put into the hands of those 
who can be interested what Stewart Ed- 
ward White and his wife Betty are try- 
ing to get across to us in this book.” 


A FE) abe 


Tue Picture Puzzie Story Boox. By 
Hans Kreis. Barnes. $2.00. 


-Do you remember what fun it was to 
find hidden faces and figures in picture 
puzzles when you were a child? Hans 
Kreis has published a whole book of 
such puzzles with interesting stories ac- 
companying each picture. The puzzles 
have appeared before in Child Life 
Magazine, but the stories, covering a 
variety of subjects from nature to his- 
tory, are new and briefly but accurately 
written. 

Admitting the interest the child will 
have in the puzzles, the illuminating text 
will teach many worth-while facts. Such 
a book will have a long life of interest in 
a child’s library. 


FLorence W. Srumonson 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


HE times call for not less but more and more educa- 

tion of every group and class and age and individ- 
ual in our land. More knowledge and new knowledge, 
more skills and new skills are demanded by the be- 
wildering complexity of duties that face us all. 

This issue of Tore CurtstIAN Leaner is presented to 
our readers as an expression of our abiding conviction 
that men have the capacity to meet the most strenuous 
demands that can be made on them, if they will fulfill 
the conditions of life. Patient research has shown that 
from the humblest physical cell to the highest spiritual 
manifestation life is growth. Man’s body lives by a 
continuous process of change and replacement and 
rebuilding. Man’s spirit grows by a similar process of 
change and replacement and rebuilding in the realm 
of mind and spirit. 

Almost everyone senses the need for more and new 
learning and more and new skills. We say men can 
meet the need. Adults can learn! To learn is to grow, 
and to keep on growing is to live fully. The individual 
who does not rest in smug satisfaction but keeps on 
learning is the person who is adequate to both the ordi- 
nary and the extraordinary trials and disciplines of life. 
Such men and women the citizens of our democracy 
must be, or must become, if we are to survive and build 
a better world. 

Adult education therefore is no mere academic sub- 
ject. It is a present practical need. In this issue we 
have endeavored to present various aspects of the sub- 
ject, together with tools for achievement in personal 
and community growth. Dr. Ratcliff calls on our 
churches to plow a deep and straight furrow in this 
area. Rabbi Cohon presents a ringing challenge to the 
religious educator to meet his responsibility for desir- 
able social change. Implementing his thesis with direct 
personal observations drawn from his wide travels over 
the country, Dr. Laurens H. Seelye shows how adult 
education can become a most profitable community 
enterprise. Dr. Rose of our Lynn church tells how one 
minister keeps his young adults growing in fellowship 
with older adults. A group of Universalist leaders have 
discussed for us the seven areas of adult education sug- 
gested for study and action by the International Coun- 
cil and have strengthened their discussion with most 
useful bibliographies. 

The freedoms for which we fight today—freedom of 
worship, expression, speech, press and assembly, free- 


dom from want and from fear—involve the whole range 
of human relations. To defend successfully these pre- 
cious heritages of democracy we must make them more 
and more real and present in every human relation. 
This calls for earnest study, intelligent and courageous 
experimentation, and _ everlasting consecration to 
human welfare. We have unsolved minority problems, 
ugly race and class divisions, people suffering from 
want and fear in our own land. We have moral and 
spiritual indifference in our land. We can, by learning 
and experimenting, solve these problems and overcome 
this indifference. We can unite this America with the 
strong bands of brotherhood that transcend race and 
creed and cultural and economic conditions. In this 
grave hour it is imperative that each and all study and 
labor and pray for this end. With a prayer that it be 
a useful tool for the building of a better America we 
send forth this issue of Tae Curistran LEApER. 

By Be GL. 


THAT AMERICANS MAY ALL BE BROTHERS 


NE of the areas of needed education in which the 
church has an especially heavy responsibility is 
that of interracial relations. We have in this country 
twelve million Negroes, three-quarters of a million In- 
dians, and several thousands of Americans of Oriental 
origins. They are American citizens with all the rights 
and responsibilities of citizens. They are also, under 
God, our brothers and sisters. If our ethical pronounce- 
ments mean what they say these Americans are as val- 
uable in the sight of God and the law as are we. We 
have not always in the past acted on the basis of our 
ethical principles in dealing with such people, nor do 
we always do so in the present. We have excused our- 
selves one way or another, but in sober fact there is no 
excuse. We are therefore convinced that one thing every 
Christian church in the land is obligated to do is to re- 
examine its attitudes and policies toward all our colored 
Americans. We believe also that Protestant churches 
had better re-examine their attitudes_and_ policies 
toward Catholics and Jews. In this latter field we 
have done better than in our relations with colored 
people. In neither field dare we stop content if we 
really mean business when we talk about the brother- 
hood of man. 
We are at war to defend and preserve the humani- 
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tarian decencies of life. This war is not between races. 
Colored men as well as white men are laying down 
their lives for all that we and they hold dear. The 
loyalty and heroism of our brown Filipino brothers 
merit the everlasting gratitude of all men of good will. 
We are indebted to these colored allies forever. A 
part of this debt we can repay by better understanding 
of and fairer dealing with the colored Americans of 
our own continent. This better understanding and this 
fairer dealing waits on more intelligent study and more 
daring consecration to the brotherhood for which we 
fight. 

LD AAS RN ee 


ILLINOIS DISTRIBUTES EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
COPIES OF THIS LEADER 


IGHTEEN hundred extra copies of this number 

of Tur Curistran Leaver are going into Universal- 
ist homes at the expense of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention. Five hundred more copies are being distributed 
by the Massachusetts Convention, and the General 
Committee on Summer Institutes has purchased a hun- 
dred copies. 

We believe that this issue will be a valuable tool 
for all our people. We are therefore grateful to the 
Illinois and Massachusetts leaders for making it pos- 
sible for us to put this Lraprr into the hands of hun- 
dreds more than would ordinarily see it. In this excel- 
lent project Illinois led the way. 

It is the purpose of the editors to bring out special 
issues devoted to particular phases of our work from 
time to time. The next number of this kind will be 
on religious education, September 5. We are convinced 
that money invested in putting these issues in the 
hands of hundreds of our church and church-school 
workers will be well spent. We therefore hope that in 
September other state conventions will follow the lead 
of Illinois and Massachusetts. 

EHSL: 


A TOWN MEETING OF THE FAITHS 


66 REAT oaks from little acorns grow.” Great 

changes in history have come from what 
are apparently trivial acts. Here is a Congregational 
layman named Walter Dwyer of West Dennis, Cape 
Cod, who said to himself, “Our citizens are too much 
split up. What form of words might Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews say together?” “Father, thy will be 
done through me,” seemed to him to be a statement 
that was broad, inclusive, tolerant and adequate. 
Would it work? Well, try it! 

He went to the priest, who said, “Of course I can 
say that and will say it with anybody.” A meeting 
was called and a priest, a rabbi, a Protestant minister 
and a layman made speeches. Everybody said the 
seven words together. Other meetings followed, and 
then still other meetings. The people turned out. On 
old Cape Cod there was held a series of town meetings 
of the faiths. 

What of it? Nothing more important than that 
some intelligent people have come to see that our 
nation is all split up into groups that are ready to fly 
at one another’s throats, and that the life people used 
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to live together is about ended. As Professor MacLean 
said at Senexet, “We must end this group rivalry and 
conflict or it will end us.” What if a lot of us three 
times a day would do what these Cape Cod folks ask 
us to do? Join this movement not by signing a book 
or paying dues, but by saying aloud three times a day, 
“Father, thy will be done through me.” 


RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


HE Congregationalists are preparing to observe 

Rural Life Sunday, which comes May 10, the fifth 
Sunday after Easter. The Congregationalists say that 
the church as a whole draws much of its vigor from the 
country districts—more babies are born there in pro- 
portion to the population, more ministers, missionaries, 
teachers come from the country than from the city, a 
good proportion of city church members were brought 
into the church in the country. The Town and Coun- 
try Department of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational-Christian Church, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, sends out suggestions for the observance of 
Rural Life Sunday, and it declares emphatically that 
the country districts are a mighty reservoir “from 
which much of our best life flows.” 


HERR BORMANN AND GOD 


ARTIN BORMANN, successor to Hess as 

leader of the Nazi Party, argues against build- 
ing up any church, even a unified Nazi-controlled 
church—churches are dangerous to the party. The 
next job is to get all the people away from the churches. 
As to God Bormann disposes of that matter in short 
order. God is simply the natural force that holds the 
planets and suns together. It is naive to believe that 
he concerns himself with the affairs of human beings. 
The business of man is to work with natural force. 
“All influences,” says Bormann, “which might be 
prejudicial to the leadership of the people by the 
Fuehrer must be ruled out. Just as the harmful influ- 
ence of astrologers, soothsayers and similar swindlers 
must be ruled out, so must the power of the church be 
continually reduced.” 

That such views are held by such a man does not 
weaken the faith of church people in the church. Were 
there, in fact, a literal Mephistopheles walking about 
the earth we doubt if his views on theology would be 
taken very seriously. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Remember Zechariah 13:9, “And I will bring them 
through the fire, and will refine them as silver is re- 
fined, and will try them as gold is tried: they shall 
call on my name, and [I will hear them; I will say, It 
is my people; and they shall say, The Lord 7s my 
God.” 


We should not have the support of the Filipinos if 
we had exploited them and made them hate us. Here 
is one section of national policy for which we needn’t 
be ashamed. And brown men and white men, doing 
the miraculous, are forging ties which never will be 
broken. 
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ecAdult Education 
cAs a 


Community Enterprise 


Laurens H. Seelye 


ACK in horse and buggy days flies droned above a 

gangling youth who dawdled over books in a 
schoolroom. Idly he gazed through the window at 
passers-by. Up front the teacher rapped sharply and 
glared at two culprits hiding notes. From the ceiling 
a dried paperwad fell. Again the youth swung his 
gaze through the window and fastened it upon the 
figure of a stout pedestrian. His thoughts drifted, 
“Lucky guy!—he’s finished school—he doesn’t have to 
study any more—he’s educated—gosh, won’t it be 
great when I grow up and walk out there—instead of 
being kept in here!” 

To this youth and his growing fellows, during the 
decades since then, much has happened. They did 
not label it “education,” but they got it, and it was 
education. Some of them finished school, slid into the 
university of hard knocks, and went to work. Under 
stiff and perhaps stupid bosses they took blows, learned 
to swallow exasperation, and did dirty jobs. They 
learned trades or professions. With some, work was 
punctuated by weddings. Later on, in comradeship 
with spouses and offspring they learned the give-and- 
take of intimate co-operation with another gender and 
a younger generation. Or, they trained themselves 
as dictators over tiny domestic states. Some fared 
forth among strange cities, tribes, and philosophies, 
forgot what they memorized from drillmistresses in 
early years, and harvested wider experience and fresh 
observations. Some continued to read the stories of 
other nations and centuries and thus naturalized them- 
selves as citizens of our globe. The meaning of deaths, 
depressions, frustration and success worked upon their 
nerves and engendered in them ardent propulsions 
towards malevolence or good will. Conversation and 
controversy over the years served to barricade their 
thinking with warmed-over opinions or stirred their 
minds to eager and insistent inquiry. This is the edu- 
cation which comes to all people as they grow, between 
childhood and senility. It is education as a cosmic 
enterprise. 

Education as a community enterprise might mean 
that the village, town, or city would take entire charge 
of the process. The local community would then see 
to it that any person who finished school continued to 
grow through the rest of life within its borders. It 
would provide a university of hard knocks as a kind 
of postschool education; and of course, to some extent, 
it does this. It does take youths into apprenticeship 
in occupations, and it does invite some of them into 
marriages. It does offer a public library, series of 
lectures and concerts, movies and newspaper. It does 
provide centers to hold before worshipers a pageant 
of the Good Life. It cannot guarantee, however, all 
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the educational opportunities which some people need. 
It cannot ensure death to the right people at the right 
time and thus bring to the bereaved the new initiative 
and responsibility of which they are deprived by domi- 
nation of those living. It cannot guarantee the experi- 
ences of depressions, disasters, successes, voyages to 
contrasting climes, or stimulating acquaintances for the 
specific citizens who need them. Clearly the commu- 
nity does not have as copious resources as the cosmos 
does for the education of adult persons. Nor does 
the community dare entrust to human leaders power to 
weave into the lives of growing people life’s bitterest 
or brightest experiences, even though these experi- 
ences are requisite to their higher education. 

Yet, while the community cannot take full charge 
of the postschool education of its adults and must leave 
some of it to the responsibility of the cosmos, it can 
still find plenty to do. The question is, who within 
the community is going to personify the “it,” for the 
community will not swing into the business of post- 
school education without leadership. There are many 
organizations, to be sure, with heads of each trying to 
educate members towards the aims of the organiza- 
tion. Mayor and city fathers, Chamber of Commerce, 
fraternal orders, directors of the savings and loan asso- 
ciation, parent-teachers’ groups, pastors, priests, rabbis, 
and many others are trying to lead citizens into the 
attitudes and habits which will make them faithful 
members of these organizations. In a certain sense, 
then, they are “educators.” Fortunate is the commu- 
nity that has a few people, also, who see it as a whole, 
and who try to draw the varied and often competing 
organizations into the orbit of common enterprise. 

At such times there sometimes emerges a rare per- 
son, perhaps a school principal. He says, “The school 
is only one form of education in this town. The school 
is a place of instruction as much as of education. 
Youth get their education in homes, at movies, on 
streets, in restaurants; and their elders give and receive 
education as they meet each other and youth. Why 
not have a community conference, with representatives 
of all organizations, to discuss once a month our com- 
munity as a whole, as a common enterprise?” Some- 
times this leader is a local minister. Sometimes it is 
a busy housemother, with three children, who does her 
own work. Sometimes there are several people who 
meet, measure, and discuss their vision of community 
enterprise. ; 

To share with others in such enterprise is excellent 
education, for youth or for adults. Youth and grown- 
ups move in different areas, and if their values conflict 
they are shoved apart. Separatist thrusts also stall 
associations between the richer and the poorer, between 
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the men as a group and the women as another group, 
between business and academic circles, between com- 
muters and residents, between native-born and natu- 
ralized Americans, and between whites and Negroes 
or whites and “Mexicans.” Without a terrible disas- 
ter, like an earthquake or the present world cataclysm, 
these groups may reside beside each other and yet have 
little sense of common community aim. Community 
enterprise does not mean that everyone will come to 
have exactly the same social feelings towards, and 
relations with, everybody else, but it does mean that 
the duties and fun of common citizenship will be 
stressed and dramatized. People who never knew each 
other except as names or figures will come into ac- 
quaintance as persons. 

To instigate the sort of educational experience that 
is effected through association in community enter- 
prises, some small group must discover relatively non- 
controversial goals. This may not be easy. Even the 
promotion of a municipal garbage collection system 
may be bitterly controversial in a locale where the 
citizens like to raise pigs. Usually, however, some pro- 
gram can be suggested within the areas of health or of 
recreation and eventually defined and developed 
through community conference. Holidays and the 
Christmas season indicate possibilities for the expres- 
sion of common interest. Sometimes the community 
has undeveloped local resources, like mountain, river, 
lake, or island, which invite men, women and youth of 
all sorts into shared activity. When people take tools 
in hand and work without pay for their community 
development, and do this regularly over a period of 
time, astonishingly constructive results come to pass. 

The education of grownups demands not only 
common enterprise, but also leadership which brings 
fresh and inciting experience into the community. If 
the community has never known a Negro, a Chinese, 
a Communist, a Hindu priest, a poet, a Mormon, or 
a C. I. O. organizer, one of them at a time should be 
cautiously invited and heartily welcomed. Selected 
youth and adults should have a chance to talk with 
him, and if possible to play with him and go on a picnic. 
Recently I learned of an alert Roman Catholic school 
community that invited a Negro Communist to sup- 
per and discussion thereafter, because it wanted to see 
his ideas against the background of his personality. 
Sometimes wise leadership invites a local person to 
enjoy fresh experience outside the home town. A 
friend in the C. I. O. invited a local citizen opposed to 
labor unions to attend a special meeting of a laundry 
workers’ union in Manhattan. The citizen attended, 
listened two hours to the careful way in which the 
committee gave attention to members’ complaints, and 
returned with an entirely new understanding of laun- 
dry workers and their union problems. Fresh and 
inciting experiences like these educate citizens to ap- 
proach current problems with headwork rather than 
with hysteria. 

Within this general framework of the education of 
grownups there is a current program called “adult 
education.” It organizes in local communities, and 
stimulates attendance upon, classes in languages, law, 
history, science, and almost anything, including “cook- 
ery for bachelors.” It branches out into recreation 
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and inculcates skill in bridge playing, wood carving, 
tap dancing and many other hobbies. It takes shape 
in platform and radio forums, smaller copies of the 
noted Town Hall Meeting over the air. In South 
Orange, New Jersey, literally hundreds of citizens of 
all ages have thronged the high school for such evening 
classes. Wherever there is a group of community lead- 
ers who are vocal on the subject of current problems, 
there is likely to be effort to enlist their less vocal 
fellows in meetings and question boxes on affairs of 
the day. Sometimes, as in Des Moines, Iowa, this 
becomes so popular as to become almost a community 
enterprise. 

The importance of this movement towards adult 
instruction stems from two circumstances which were 
not accented half a century ago. In the first place we 
no longer assume that the youth leaving school and 
growing up outside does so in a world that is static. 
We know that peoples and events are whirling madly 
over abysses. Familiar forms of military tactics, of 
economic production and control, of political struc- 
tures, of expressions of art, of public education, and of 
scientific formulas are scrapped at accelerated rates. 
New propositions and panaceas are constantly blos- 
soming. To confront hopefully this unprecedented 
situation the postschool grownup needs further sys- 
tematic instruction. To transfer from the vocation of 
bookkeeping, for instance, to that of welding takes fur- 
ther instruction. To learn to weave past, present, and 
future into continuity of historical meaning, the citizen 
needs more guidance than faded memories from 
schoolbooks, caustic comment from columnists and 
Pullman smokers, and parental aphorisms. To such 
and many others “adult education” seeks to bring sys- 
tematic training and instruction for these new days. 

Moreover, we recognize now that a person can still 
learn even though he is over twenty-one and has cast 
his first vote. The human nervous system does not 
stiffen and cease to respond to instruction as fast as 
once was believed. I know a woman who at the age of 
seventy lost husband, son, and daughter. Without prior 
interest or training she took up sculpture, and by the 
age of seventy-three was doing praiseworthy heads. 
It is as much a mark of intelligent adulthood today to 
continue to learn systematically as it is a sign of youth 
to be required to attend school. 

Stillwater, Minnesota, offers an illustration, from 
the summers of 1940 and 1941, of an unusual commu- 
nity enterprise in adult education, and embodies most 
of the points I have emphasized. It grew out of several 
needs. First, the American Friends had become ac- 
quainted with cultivated Europeans, expelled by Nazi 
persecution, who needed an experience of orientation 
in some American community. Leaders of the ex- 
periment in international living knew a group of young 
American students in the East who wanted the experi- 
ence of living and carrying on a work camp in a mid- 
western community. Through leadership from the 
Stillwater Lions Club, the Presbyterian minister, and 
several enterprising women, local homes were found 
which invited both the newcomers from Europe and 
the newcomers from the East to live in them. School 
authorities gave use of a school building. In appre- 
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The Need for cAdult 
Education in Churches 


John M. Ratcliff 


HERE is encouraging evidence that churches and 

other religious institutions have begun to share in 
the general adult education movement. Of the four- 
teen million additional adults who were attracted to 
various programs of adult education between 1914 and 
1938, about one quarter of a million were enrolled by 
religious groups. It is hoped there will be an appreci- 
able increase in numbers enrolled as different church 
organizations become better acquainted with the objec- 
tives of the adult education movement. But with few 
exceptions religious groups are not ready to further 
the objectives of this movement. They are ready to 
have the movement provide new activities for their 
programs and new members for their constituency, 
but they have not arrived where the contribution 
which religious groups can make to the continuous 
growth of adults is the dominating factor in their 
interest. Leaders of religious groups etoo generally 
view adult education as something to save churches 
from decay which is threatened by indifferent and 
callous church members. 

This self-centered view must be eradicated. Reli- 
gious groups cannot enter the adult education move- 
ment with an eye to profiteering, hoping that by adopt- 
ing the name for a few activities already existing adults 
will come rushing through their doors in greater num- 
bers than to an old-fashioned revival. The welfare of 
the church, while important, is not the first consider- 
ation. The vital thing at stake is adults themselves. 
Religious groups must recognize that their distinct 
opportunity is to serve adults, and thinking must 
center on what contribution religion has to make to 
the total life of adults. Many factors are operating 
which invite religious groups to greater alertness. 

First, in the next few years significant and far- 
reaching decisions are to be made in regard to human 
welfare on a world-wide scale. The decisions will be 
made by adults. It may be that the aspirations of 
youth will have some influence, and the rights of chil- 
dren will be taken into account, but adults will decide 
the course of events. The kind of peace we will have, 
the kind of world children and youth will be forced to 
live in, will be arranged and determined by adults. 
Whether it will be a promising world depends much 
on the adequacy of the program of adult religious 
education. Experiences of the past do not reveal a 
too encouraging situation regarding the present equip- 
ment of adults to make these significant decisions. It 
may be that some change will come in the hard and 
bitter lessons of the war. It may happen that present 
experiences will place adults in a position to make 
choices which will benefit all mankind. But the edu- 
cational advance of adults during the critical days of 
World War I did not prove that the demands for sac- 
rifice and love as associated with equipping armies 
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and relieving suffering of victims of conflict were effec- 
tive in raising adults to the level where a just and 
durable peace could be written. It appears that some 
type of adult education which goes beyond the experi- 
ences which emerge in international conflict is essential. 
A kind of adult education which will focus attention 
upon the human traits and characteristics which have 
heretofore been lacking or overshadowed must develop. 
The nature of the task means that this needed adult 
education must be religious. It may not be exclusively 
centered in religious institutions, but whatever type of 
organization emerges to provide for its functioning, 
the religious quality of this education must dominate. 
Nothing short of calling out the best in humans, link- 
ing their desires with the deep currents of universal 
life and bringing justice to all races and people, will 
suffice. Churches will do well to so adjust themselves 
as to become places where this type of education for 
adults will find encouragement, not only on the level 
of accepting the theory, but also in terms of active and 
creative programs. 

A further outstanding: need for vital adult educa- 
tion in these times is the danger which confronts men 
and women because of the new demands which are 
being made upon them. At the present time adults are 
in danger of being thrown off balance. They are ex- 
periencing a fast-moving type of existence where vision 
is blurred and sharp outlines are lost. The war emer- 
gency has placed numerous new tasks in a position of 
dominance. These new tasks represent not only imme- 
diate needs, but they become paramount because of 
their subsistence character. If this class of tasks is 
not performed adequately and quickly the existence of 
nations is endangered. The production of tanks, guns, 
planes, the saving of rubber, sugar and other materi- 
als, and the participation in defense work are the tasks 
of this nature. These come first in the lives of adults. 
Yet there are other responsibilities which adults must 
not neglect. 

The situation of adults today is similar to that 
faced by parents at the time of the serious illness of a 
child. To see that the child gets well is the first con- 
cern. Nothing else matters. Comfort of parents and 
other members of the family, plans for new furniture, 
money for education of older brothers, trips during the 
vacation period, and, if necessary, the usual amount of 
food on the table take a place of secondary impor- 
tance. Yet at the very time these willing sacrifices 
are being made the intelligent parent knows that risks 
are being run and dangers for the child and parent, 
in terms of undesirable personality traits, are resident 
in each kindness. The child must be prevented from 
turning the illness into a means of emotional satisfac- 
tion or into a medium of control over all members of 

(Continued on page 285) 
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The Problem of 


Church Leadership 


Angus H. MacLean 


HE radio and the press are bringing to the church 

as to all institutions an unaccustomed burden of 
“imperatives,” “must assignments,” and “all out” 
appeals. We were in a bad enough way for lack of 
leadership before the world blew up, but we are now 
facing an unprecedented urgency. We have been 
caught by the crisis, as many nations were caught, with 
fine laboratory specimens of defensive and offensive 
weapons, but with no supply on hand. The churches 
are expected to, and must, leap to the promotion and 
defense of that for which they stand; but who is going 
to do all that the “Christian imperative” implies? Who 
is going to step out in front and show us how it is 
done? On the world front and the national front, and 
even on denominational fronts, Protestant churches are 
capturing something of the genius of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship that they have desperately lacked. 
Great men are appearing, and more are in the offing. 
Our sorest need is not for great men, but for local parish 
leadership. The great stars of the intellectual and 
religious firmament are both decorative and useful, 
but we need much more the multitudes of light-giving 
agencies that make the whole heavens glow like a 
milky way—multitudes of competent and devoted 
people who find life’s greatest values in the Christian 
mission. And what a need is that! We are apt to be 
a bit cynical about it. So few people show the slightest 
inclination to be of service to the church, and those 
who do step out to be counted for the work are exas- 
peratingly imperfect. One is hipped on this, and 
another is touchy on that. When one volunteers an- 
other suspects he is posing as superior or wishing to 
boss things. A minister was recently heard to say 
that “if anyone poses as a leader, you may be sure he 
is not the person you want.” So there we are. We 
want them and we don’t like them when we get them. 
Parishes are bedeviled in this way until everyone is 
happiest when no one does anything, and peaceful, 
blessed death takes charge of the situation. 

The first thing that our condition calls for, of 
course, ig some religion. One may sell a dead horse, 
but he cannot “go places” on him. Neither can we find 
much leadership, or make what we have of it effective, 
when there is no strong sense of threatened values, and 
no compelling vision of better things to be. This need 
is being met at present in some degree. The urgency 
of the world situation is stirring many hearts and 
sweeping cobwebs from many minds. New insights 
are striking people in transforming, dramatic manner. 
Some are for the first time seeing the meanings of old 
familiar doctrines, old Scripture passages. Ideas that 
left them unmoved for years now appear like jewels of 
wisdom, the pricelessness of which is lit up by a burn- 
ing world. People are being suddenly uprooted. One 
of my neighbors has gone left, another has found per- 
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sonal salvation in the Co-operative movement, another 
has swung right at a backward angle, and still another 
has, believe it or not, rediscovered liberal Christianity 
as a flaming faith. An increasing number of people are 
coming alive and wanting to preach. The valley of 
dry bones is astir. Many are bewildered and hurt, 
deeply hurt, and these are ready for a courageous mes- 
sage that will help in solving the riddle of the universe 
for them and give them some healing work to do. 
Those who are not bemg blown from the spiritual 
doldrums of the last twenty years by this cyclonic era 
must be pretty well barnacled and waterlogged. This 
is not all to the good. It will occasion more than stim- 
ulating discussions. It will tend to divide us, it will 
stir up bitterness, and it will produce a plague of 
dogmatists who are certain they have God’s own blue- 
prints of truth. Such regrettable elements are under- 
standable and should be more than balanced by the 
gift of life that makes saints and seers as well as 
dogmatists, and that may mercifully put a blight on 
the complacency and pettiness that have stifled our 
spirits for so long. The sleepers, the crabbers, the wor- 
riers and the pessimists can now, if ever, become aware 


’ of life’s contingencies, of the price of freedom, of the 


conditions of peace, of what it means to keep what we 
have gained in Christian culture, modest as it has 
seemed to us at times. Now is the preacher’s hour. 
Any minister who has the ear of a people in such a 
time and who is not a flaming torch of good news and 
sanity is either sick or asleep. People are looking 
afresh for the meaning of life, for occasion for hope, 
for opportunities for Christian service, and they can 
be given these without the emotionalism, the reaction- 
ism, the hysteria, or the bad judgment so common in 
crisis years. If our parishes are still deep in the com- 
placent snooze of the twenties nothing is more appro- 
priate or deserved than a rousing message that is un- 
sparing in its realism. Providence has again sugges- 
tively laid the axe at the root of the tree under which 
we have been sheltered and fed, and people who are 
not aware of this should be made aware of it. I say 
this because leadership is for a living faith, and out 
of a living faith. 

Another thing that may help us is a way of looking 
at leadership. We are not the kind of people who can 
stomach the Fuehrer principle, and one reason why we 
have so often failed in providing our churches with 
leaders is that we have regarded these as necessarily 
brighter and better than common people and generally 
superior to them. We have been looking for a few 
leaders and a lot of “good followers.” Universalists 
don’t seem to take to following, but they can be will- 
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ing and eager to go with somebody. Few of them wish 
to pose as leaders, and fewer still will follow even the 
suggestion of a pose. I was made aware of this a few 
years ago when an eloquent theologian urged his fol- 
lowers to better themselves in readiness to go out and 
lead people. His remarks were not appreciated and 
even faculty members were sarcastic about the use of 
the word “leader.” This reaction astonished me, for 
there was no evident pretentiousness about his mes- 
sage. I have thought of it a good deal since, and have 
decided that it would be a good thing to substitute some 
such phrase as “skilled worker” for the word “leader.” 
This idea appeals to people with varied gifts and back- 
grounds, and it does not suggest placing one out in 
front with another tagging along behind. It will, 
moreover, give Christian purpose and meaning to 
services we usually think of as “humble.” It suggests 
a church with an “Every member a skilled worker” 
slogan. Heaven knows the church needs all sorts of 
skilled volunteer workers. We should note with jus- 
tice the extent to which our churches depend upon 
the art and skill of the cook—someone has suggested 
that we use a casserole dish or a mixing spoon instead 
of the cross as our symbol—and how often our small 
charities are dependent upon hands skilled with a 
needle. Why not organize the church democratically 
about the idea of skilled services? We need them all 
—woodchoppers, meat cutters, athletic and recrea- 
tional directors, men and women with experience in 
management, financiers and accountants, secretaries, 
mimeographers, craftsmen and artists, dramatists, re- 
porters, social workers, teachers of old and young, 
fathers and mothers, and neighbors. Yes, these last 
are skilled, too. If we registered all our people in terms 
of what they can do, and could learn to do, we should 
not only find useful work for idle hands and minds, 
but would vision many new things that the church 
could effectively and profitably do. A person with a 
profession, with a special skill, or even a hobby or an 
interest, brings with him to church a suggestion of 
the work to which he may be assigned. 

The first thing that the awakened who are not 
already blessed with an adequately staffed church must 
do is to make a job analysis for the parish. I cannot 
think of anything that might be more fruitful than 
this at the present time—fruitful in knowledge of our 
religion as well as in efficiency. Why does the parish 
exist? What are the conditions of its continued func- 
tioning in a terrifying world? There are denomina- 
tional and interdenominational helps on such prob- 
lems. The answers should be pursued until they are 
reduced, at some point at least, to specific goals and 
the tasks appropriate thereto. We think immediately 
of raising money. We think how nice it would be if 
we had the time and ability to turn out mimeographed 
materials such as Haines of Herkimer produces, not 
- to mention Greenway, to whose printing performances 
few can aspire. We think of survey experts, or first- 
class secretarial services, etc., and many of these serv- 
ices could be made available to parishes that go with- 
out them. I would, however, like to mention especially 
some of those greater services that give meaning and 
purpose to all the others, the effective education of our 
youth, for instance. I happen at present to be very 
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keenly aware of the need to mature our youth in their 
thinking about religion. They tend to leave us at 
fourteen or so, or are kept around for a few years 
more with recreational programs, but I shouldn’t worry 
about that if they could face life with the understand- 
ing of their faith that they need in meeting critical 
experiences or in contending with new dogmas, secular 
as well as religious. The youngsters we turn out are 
often pretty helpless, even some of those that candi- 
date for the ministry. Our youth may have as good 
an elementary Sunday school experience as they need, 
but if we fail them in adolescence we may lose them 
completely. In those critical years they need to vali- 
date the religion we give them for themselves. We do 
not give them an inspired Bible or a pope, and we there- 
fore should give them mature understanding which 
involves both knowledge and thinking skill. Our reli- 
ance upon personal experience and understanding, 
coupled with the convulsive nature of our generation, 
places this responsibility upon us most urgently. Too 
many of our youngsters are, on facing maturity, suc- 
cumbing to a stultifying negativism that trusts no phi- 
losophy or faith, or to insurgent fanatical dogmas that 
catch them exactly at the time when they must feel 
they have minds of their own. Where are the people 
so needed for this service? I think the facing of the 
problem would help us produce them. 

We could serve youth better in the matter of recre- 
ation than we do. There are crises in the lives of 
some youths when a good recreation leader is more 
necessary than a preacher. We are producing too few 
people who can serve them at such times. Youths are 
also desperately in need of adults to whom they can 
go for advice and guidance. Some ministers do this 
work exceptionally well. Some lack the knack, the 
training, or the inclination. When this is so, must the 
church accept that situation? Why should the min- 
ister be the only one to render this kind of service, 
and why are we not training people for this service? 
Youths also need the fathers and mothers of the com- 
munity who know how to use their homes for social 
education. Have we thought of getting people skilled 
in this? 

We can look at the Sunday school also and find a 
multitude of needs that call for special insights, infor- 
mation and training. Someone needs to be informed 
on Sunday school literature, on child literature in gen- 
eral. The entire school staff needs to know not a 
little of juvenile guidance in religion, which means 
much more than teaching “lessons.” We need people 
with skill and knowledge in the art of leading children 
in worship, and people skilled in institutional organi- 
zation and administration. 

If we give half a thought to the task of carrying out 
our charitable projects intelligently we see the need for 
elemental training in dealing with people who require 
help, and in co-operating with civic and welfare agen- 
cies. So it is also with any other phase of the church’s 
work. 

I know this emphasis on skilled work will meet the 
scorn that some of the “expert-minded” have often 
deserved, but that does not alter the fact that churches 
are burdened with the responsibility of getting compe- 
tent workers, and that individual church people are 
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under obligation to achieve competence if they are not 
already serving usefully. Skilled workers are not born 
skilled in spite of that good old Sunday school teacher 
who did so much for us and who never heard of “edu- 
cation.” John Dewey, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Horace 
Mann would have been just such people if they had 
never given thought to the question of how teaching 
might be most effectively done, but having given 
thought to it the world can never forget them. Nature 
gives gifts and aptitudes; it may give us genius; it may 
send us forth trailing clouds of glory, but it doesn’t 
bring us to birth with a knowledge of shorthand, or 
with a specialized experience in making church calen- 
dars. Neither does it send us forth with knowledge of 
how to save Jack from his delinquency, or how to 
organize the charities of a community. Education for 
service makes a difference. ‘There is a very real dif- 
ference between the Sunday school teacher who to 
meet the spiritual needs of, for example, a northern 
New York rural child reads to him from a book writ- 
ten fifteen years ago by a city-bred person in Chicago, 
and the teacher who has absorbed something of the 
insights and genius of the great educators that have 
been preserved and increased through the generations. 

One might sense in all this a danger of narrow spe- 
cialization. There is such a danger, and to meet it 


Living as Christians 


In the Family 


James Lee Ellenwood 


HE most important things in my home are the 

people who live there. After them comes the dog, 
Blackie, a queer blend with a Scotty’s head on one end 
and an unclassified tail on the other. Next im impor- 
tance is the thermostat. In my lazier moments I am 
tempted to give it higher rating. 

I use the thermostat as the symbol of all that sci- 
ence has done for our home, because it saves me from 
innumerable trips down cellar and from constant bick- 
ering as to how warm the house is. My wife, I sur- 
mise, would name the electric washer or food mixer or 
the medicine cabinet. The children would nominate 
the radio (with record attachment), and the tele- 
phone. Grandma would mention the lights, for, if 
we didn’t have them, she would lose a large slice of 
her conversation because she wouldn’t have anything 
to teH us to turn off! Whatever the symbol, science 
has made over our homes as drudgery and discomfort 
have disappeared. 

It must be quickly stated, however, that the advan- 
tages mentioned above simply do not make a home. 
At the best they are only incidental. They are not 
guarantees that children will like each other, that par- 
ents will uphold high ideals, that individual righteous- 
ness and social consciousness will become a part of a 
home. Science serves merely to make a home a more 
shining sepulcher if the spirit is dead. On the other 
hand, a home charged vitally with the Christian spirit 
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there should be frequent shifts from one field to an- 
other, and retraining. Often the overworked and will- 
ing horse in the church kitchen could trade places with 
someone who has been a fixture in the choir for years. 
A teacher of long standing might get a new lease on 
life by stretching his legs in community service, or on 
the every member canvass. These shifts often help 
fagging spirits, and contribute much to the making of 
good churchmen. The youth workers should know 
that the man who collects the funds has a tough and 
necessary job. The reverse is equally true. People 
could thus get a comprehensive experience of church 
work, and a more general competence. We note in the 
news that this is one of the secrets of the high com- 
mand in the Japanese army as it was in the German. 
The principle can be applied effectively to the most 
democratic of institutions, and to church work as well 
as to dictatorship and the Blitzkrieg. 

And where do we get these workers? We have to 
discover some of them. We have to grow some of 
them. How? There are denominational services of 
an extensive character that the local parish can util- 
ize. There are helps on the “workers’ conference,” the 
best medium for training that there is, for regional 
get-togethers, for conventions, and summer institutes. 
This is, however, a question for another discussion. 


becomes a delightful place where fun and friendship 
and creative living will abound. Let’s consider what it 
means to people who are privileged to live in a Chris- 
tian home. I do not mean a home that is only nomi- 
nally Christian. I mean a place where the spirit of 
Jesus actually dominates. 

First of all, in a Christian home, there is always 
a tender recognition of each member. Nothing is ever 
put above his happiness and welfare. It is as though 
the whole group joined hands and said, “Well, here 
we are and let’s make this place a blessing for each of 
us.” Whatever comes in to such a home, and whatever 
practice or system may be installed there, will have to 
meet this test and meet it quickly: “What does it do 
to people?” Unreasonable orders, suppression, tyran- 
nical dealings and docile obedience will have no place. 
There will be scant effort to keep up with the Joneses 
and no effort at all to make false fronts. If Mother 
becomes too meticulous in her dusting she will be 
reminded that this is a home, not a museum. If Father 
deals too extravagantly in ultimatums someone will 
ask, “Who do you think you are, Mussolini?” Like- 
wise, if one of the children teases or whines his way 
into a place of usurpation, the group will start a kindly 
revolution to depose the little dictator. The experi- 
ence of living together will be a continuous lesson in 
mutual adjustments and will be conducted in mutual 
esteem for mutual good. Meekness will inherit advan- 
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tages, as the beatitude suggests, and duties and respon- 
sibilities will be prized more highly than rights and 
privileges. 

I put this group consciousness first because all else 

depends upon it. A Christian home is person-centered, 
or it is not a Christian home. At our house, at the 
moment, we have an invalid in the person of Ruth, 
fifteen. A few days ago she surrendered her appendix. 
We all wait on her with tender care. The other girls 
do her chores and her mother and I overlook a few 
delinquencies. Even Jud, her brother away at college, 
sends her kisses, a privilege granted chiefly, I fear, to 
a young lady nearer the campus. I am not opposed 
to this thoughtful ministration, but find myself wish- 
ing that one could receive some of these advantages 
without a major surgical operation. Anyway, I am 
sure that the more alert a group is to the particular 
needs of each of its members, the nearer it approaches 
the Christian ideal. I have seen homes come close 
to a breaking point because parents criticized girl and 
boy friends bitterly without due deference to their 
children’s taste and judgment, and I have met par- 
ents who, in my opinion, were more dictatorial than 
helpful in vocational guidance. But I must also add 
that I have seen young people ride heartlessly over 
their parents’ suggestions for no better reason than to 
assert their own independence. “One for all and all 
for one” is a fitting motto for a family group. 

Another fine characteristic of a Christian home is 
that it gives each member a voice in control. This, of 
course, is a natural result of a person-centered home. 
There is an indestructible bond between the Christian 
way and the democratic way of living. The right to 
vote is as sound for a home as it is for the nation. On 
the surface the autocratic way, with one or two dic- 
tators and with the rest living in servitude, is pro- 
ficient and orderly. But one must not be fooled by 
this outward efficiency. It breeds hate, heartbreak, 
and ultimate revolt. Besides, group judgment is best. 
Of course, someone will now rise to suggest that parents 
know best and that youth lacks experience. I admit 
that there is a minimum of validity in this, but the 
other extreme is, I think, the more dangerous. At the 
risk of getting myself in dire trouble, and on your 
promise of secrecy, I would like to list the things that 
Ruth should know and probably does know as much 
about as her mother, who is well past twenty-one: 

1. What schoolgirls are wearing and like to wear. 
2. Girls’ hobbies. 3. Girls’ boy-friends. 4. What is 
good to eat. 5. Movies. 6. Vacations. 7. Hours of 
sleeping. 8. Recreation. 9. Study habits. 10. How 
to make her room livable. 11. How to make a home 
livable. 

I do not assert that Ruth should determine all of 
these, but I do claim that she should have the right 
of voice and vote. Furthermore, I would like to ad- 
mit, humbly, that time after time I have been saved 
from blunders and have discovered myself to be wrong 
by having arguments with our children which I started 
in high hopes of proving myself right. In a Christian 
home there is a free give and take of opinions and 
controls. 

As important as it is for a home to be centered 
about people and for all these people to have a voice 
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in its management, Christian training reaches a higher 
achievement when it provides that each member as- 
sume responsibility. Loyalty is not engendered as we 
give people things and guarantee their rights and secu- 
rities. A deeper allegiance comes as one works for 
others. I know that this sounds platitudinous, but if 
you look about, you will discover how often we forget 
this simple truth. We will not develop a higher pa- 
triotism until we change “What does my country 
do for me?” to “What can I do for my country?” A 
million women in America are now taking volunteer 
courses in emergency nursing for national exigencies. 
They will come through this experience with a finer 
sense of patriotism than others who pay no atten- 
tion to calls for help. The casual churchgoer never 
knows what a church can really come to mean to the 
individual, and in a home we spoil those who are 
merely recipients. 

We use an ugly expression, “underprivileged,” when 
we refer to those people who are deprived of even the 
meager standards of living. But any boy or girl is 
“underprivileged” who grows up in an environment to 
which he does not contribute. Chores may take on 
vivid significance and patterns are fixed for continued 
usefulness in later years. Perhaps the most distin- 
guishing thing about a Christian home is that it teaches 
a sense of responsibility on the part of each one to all 
the others. 

Thus, I name three fundamentals of living together 
as Christians, at home: 

1. The home is person-centered. 
democratic with each having a voice. 
assume responsibility. 

I find myself unable to stop there. Not even a 
home is an isolated unit. To our door comes an agent 
who has something to sell and often some poor person 
who can only beg for his livelihood. A Negro, one of 
the most kindly men I have met, mows our lawn and 
cleans our cellar. Others come to work in the house. 
Street cleaners do favors for us and a friendly postman 
calls daily. Our neighbors on one side are devoted 
Catholics and on the other side a cultured Jewish 
family lives. I look from our windows upon neighbors 
who have been fortunate and those who have suffered. 
My house is part of a neighborhood. Everyone’s house 
is. And the neighborhood stretches as far as one’s 
heart permits it to. A Christian home is never self- 
centered. People in it are anxious about all the other 
homes. The spirit of “One for all and all for one” 
should leap from our front door like our dog Blackie. 
It covers the neighborhood. It grows into Christian 
patriotism. It becomes a World Brotherhood. But it 
is born in a home where fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren make their religion very real as they pray, “Our 
Father .. .” and as they repeat, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


2. Control is 
38. Each must 
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God be in my head, and in my understanding; 
God be in mine eyes, and in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, and in my thinking; 
God be at mine end, and at my departing. 
Otp Sarum Primer 
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The Religious Educator and 
Social Responsibility 


Beryl D. Cohon 


HERE is a searching of heart today the world 

over. Certainly wherever conscience functions and 
the vision of the Kingdom of God still lures the souls 
of men there is travail of spirit. Our sad earth is one 
ball of fire; our cities are in rubble, our homes, shrines, 
schools, hospitals, libraries, to say nothing of indus- 
trial plants, are in ruins. Everything we, as religious 
people, have loved and cherished is in rags and tatters. 
All the anchors of faith are dragging in the storm. If 
the devil can laugh he must be doubling over with 
bitter laughter as he points to our earth as the lunatic 
asylum of the universe. 

The religious educator cannot escape his share of 
responsibility for all this devastation. He cannot 
shake his pious skirts clean of this moral leprosy and 
cross over to some other planet. He, along with others, 
helped store up the social, religious, nationalistic dyna- 
mite that has exploded in our faces. The boys he 
drilled in the Ten Commandments or in the Beatitudes 
are flying bombers and blowing to perdition cities 
and jungles, and steamers on the high seas. He, along 
with his colleagues in every branch of the spiritual 
endeavor, has failed to create a just distribution of 
the earth’s resources and brotherhood among the na- 
tions. For these sins of omission we are perishing 
today. 

What is the duty of the religious educator today— 
today when civilization is in shambles? And what shall 
his duty be tomorrow when we enter a period of 
reconstruction? 

Periods of reconstruction are grueling, cruel, and 
long. The high emotion that carries us today will 
escape as air from a tire on a speeding car. A thou- 
sand divisive forces now in leash will break loose; all 
the hounds of strife will invade the earth. Race hatred, 
religious malice, class warfare, nationalistic bigotries, 
greedy men pushing for strategic position on the broken 
ladders of success, political charlatanry on the part of 
political adventurers, crack-brained messiahs and hon- 
est bigots—all these will be loose in the land when 
the guns have ceased firing and the white flag of so- 
called peace is unfurled. We who are dedicating our- 
selves to religious teaching and preaching must ask 
ourselves in deadly earnestness, “What is my duty 
today in the face of the marauding enemy? What 
shall I prepare myself to do tomorrow when we have 
entered in the valley of reconstruction?” 


* * * 


One thing is clear: To mouth our traditional 
shibboleths and repeat our tight little creeds will not 
do—neither in religion nor in any other aspect of our 
personal and social life. 
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Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


The religious educator today must revise his curricu- 
lum, and revise it drastically. 

He must break through denominational barriers, 
strip off ecclesiastic red tape, brush aside the pious 
fog and penetrate boldly to the ethical, moral sub- 
stratum of all things. He must rediscover for himself 
and lead his scholars to rediscover the Moral Law— 
the Moral Law that transcends class and color, race 
and nation. We are trapped today in subnormal holes; 
it is the duty of the religious educator to lead us to the 
light. 

Tight little systems of creed, imposing ritual, sol- 


‘emn recitations have their places and their values; but 


our sanctuaries need desperately the bracing winds of 
ethics and reason and the pull of the sacred if they are 
to know redemption. 

In reorganizing his curriculum the religious edu- 
cator will have to re-examine certain concepts. And 
these are basic. They are the sources of those streams 
that nurture our personal integrity and our social 
idealism. The nature of man as a free, morally-respon- 
sible agent will have to be restated, even as Ezekiel 
defined it among the refugees of his time. The biologist 
and psychologist will have to be more respectful of 
the claims of the Moral Law. Man’s destiny upon 
earth will have to be redefined. Is he to be a helot 
chained to the moorings of the totalitarian state or a 
free agent in a free society of his own making? The 
voices of the prophets will have to be released and 
broadcast with new power—justice, mercy, loving- 
kindness, the holy. The responsibilities of nations will 
have to be interpreted in terms of moral conduct; na- 
tionalistic brigandage and racial madness will have to 
be lashed with whips of fire in the classrooms of reli- 
gion. The religious educator will have to rediscover 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah and all their colleagues. 

The religious educator, in his search for a more 
adequate curriculum, will have to be much more tough- 
minded than he has been. He will have to stop engag- 
ing in mushy sentimentalism and come down to the 
cold cruelties of the life about him. He will have to 
clear his head of much pietistic talk, and draw the 
sword of truth. 

Under pressure of the present crisis that is upon 
us, he must, for example, quit talking in terms of giv- 
ing to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s. The trouble with this 
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formula is that Caesar is insatiable, and there is no 
appeasing him. His is a bottomless gullet. The reli- 
gious educator, under the pressure of the hour, must 
clearly realize that unless he resists evil positively, he 
goes along with it. The clergy of Norway have re- 
deemed the church. They have resisted, and a new 
light broke upon a people walking in darkness. The 
religious educator, further, must, just now, realize that 
force—physical foree—is not immoral, no more than 
it is moral. Rather it is neutral. It becomes moral 
or immoral as it is used. In final analysis nonresist- 
ance is only another form of resistance. It is supreme 
resistance. It invokes God himself as a force of resist- 
ance. “Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” and the 
nonresister invokes God’s vengeance. 

In the present emergency the question is not, “Is 
it moral or immoral to fight? Shall we be combatants 
or nonresisters?” The question is, “Which is the more 
effective form of fighting?” 

The religious educator must today revise his cur- 
riculum, striking boldly the rock of the Moral Law and 
releasing the living waters, clearing his head of irrele- 
vant issues. He must, in the second place, cultivate 
independent moral judgment and the courage to stand 
by it. “Thou shalt not follow a mob to do evil’ is 
one aim his curriculum dare not ignore. 

We are in an age of propaganda—diabolically 
clever propaganda. Newspaper headlines, radio, plat- 
form, and even pulpit and classroom carry the lying 
voices. And youth is gullible. It always has been, 
and, though youth today is better informed than any 
previous generation, it is still youth. Young people 
are the first to jump on any band wagon that comes 
along. The most impassioned zealots we have are 
among the young people. Hitler rode into power on the 
backs of the young people; Mussolini’s Black Shirts 
were mainly young people. Youth is the time for 
enthusiasms and impatience. Shibboleths, panaceas, 
quick solutions of complicated problems—even before 
the problems are understood—are demanded by youth. 
The religious educator working with young people must 
therefore aim at emotional balance, independent moral 
judgment and the moral backbone to withstand the 
stampeding of the herd. 

A third consideration must be fully appreciated. 
Nothing comes out of nothing. We cannot develop 
stability on emptiness; we cannot foster high-minded 
loyalties on ignorance. Only prejudice thrives on 
ignorance. If our youth are to achieve emotional bal- 
ance, independent moral judgment, and know the 
Moral Law, they must have knowledge. “My people 
are perishing for lack of knowledge,’ Hosea complained 
a long time ago. And knowledge is not merely in 
terms of the encyclopedia; it must be knowledge in 
terms of moral dynamics. We must learn to know 
the Lord. 

The future historian, looking back upon the col- 
lapse of the liberal and moral traditions of our day, 
will attribute much of it to the fact that our liberalistic 
traditions lacked roots. Either our roots were in the 
traditions of ritual, ecclesiasticism, and the external 
trappings of religion, or they were in the unsustaining 
dust of flimsy catchwords, shallow sentimentalism and 
smug verbiage. 
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Among the first to bow their heads and bend their 
knees before the Baalim of our time were the liberals. 
They adjusted themselves glibly. The liberal profes- 
sors, journalists, social workers, teachers, preachers 


» were among the first to jump on the band wagon 


of totalitarianism. Some glorious exceptions there 
were, of course. Thank God for them. But most of 
them folded up like a wet sheet of paper. There was 
no moral iron in them. 

Liberal religion is in constant danger of being only 
negative. It is in constant danger of simply tearing 
down the dogmas of the fathers. Many of these 
dogmas should be torn down. However, there must 
also be a planting and a building up. Liberals are 
expert analysts. They may always be relied upon to 
pull things apart. Most of our liberals have achieved 
a state of paralysis by analysis. 


Their reasoning is perfect, 

Their proofs are plain as paint— 

They have but one weakness: 

They cannot make a saint. 
We cannot raise our young on the thin soup of nega- 
tions and expect them to develop strong moral 
backbones. 

The religious educator, mindful of his duty, will 
seek to direct the moral roots of his students toward 
the moral substratum of their heritage. The deeper 
these roots will go in Judaism or in Christianity the 
more universal will be their reach. 

We talk of “the shape of things to come.” We 
dream of a happier tomorrow. We speak of the need 
of reorganization of the international scheme of things. 
All this is imperative. But if reorganization means 
only pushing the furniture around and achieving only 
an external change of form, we shall be on the way 
to losing the peace and losing our souls again. Reor- 
ganization of our political and economic patterns, yes! 
But with reorganization of society must go a regener- 
ation of man. That is the job for religion and the 
religious educator. 


4 


The sage Teu Tse one day pointed to a stone lying 
near the temple gate and remarked, “Therein reside 
all the Buddhas of the past, the present and the 
future.” 


A. K. CooMarASwAMyY 


Paradise is still upon earth, and only because of our 
self-thinking and self-willing we do not see and hear 


God. 


JAcos BoruMeE 1575 


It is no voyage for a little barque, this which my 
venturous prow goes cleaving, nor for a pilot who would 
spare himself. 

Dante 1265 


If I had only two loaves of bread, I would barter 
one for hyacinths to nourish my Soul. 
MoxHAMMED 
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Growing Adults... 
Plan Church Programs and 
Study World Problems 


They plan 
their church 
program 
for next 
year and 
follow up 
the plan 


The Planning Council in Session at St. Paul’s Universalist 


Church, Chicago, Illinois 


They Listen, 
Study 

and 
Discuss... 


and so become 


informed and 


responsible 
citizens and 
churchmen 
{4 
seo “Town Meeting of the Air.” Listening Group, Universalist 


Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, at the Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hages, March 12, 1942 
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Younger and Older Adults in the Church 


William Wallace Rose 


eee ee is a worry that has become a problem. 

The project of enlisting young adults in the church is 
the answer to a long-standing worry of ministers and older 
laity alike. 

Let us divide the matter in two. 

First, the very young adults—young men and women too 
old for the adolescent groups, yet too young and too pre- 
occupied with personal interests to be ready for an all-out 
participation in church work. Their number dwindles after 
high school simply because of educational pursuits, wage 
earning, or finding a mate. 

Second, and more surely within our control, is the younger 
generation of married couples. Here the church has an ad- 
vantage today over former times. I refer to the fact that 
married couples today have many outside interests in common. 
They like to share intellectual interests, sports, amusements 
and spiritual experiences. Observe the hard going these days 
for lodges and clubs which separate the sexes. The stag party 
era is over. The day of “Mr. and Mrs.” is here. 

The following suggestions apply to these two groupings 
whose members are most conspicuously missing from the set-up 
of the average church. To the middle-aged and elderly who 
now make up the dependable working constituency we give 
orchids for noble and effective service. But when the time of 
their departure is come, they are just not going to be replaced 
in kind. They know it, and that is what worries them. Here 
is an approach to the answer. 

For the young and single adult who is employed or finishing 
his or her preparation for some lifework we propose a young 
adult fellowship, either called that or given some significant 
other name. Its natural core is found in the past members of 
the young people’s organization. A well-organized adolescent 
group is like a high school which takes in new members and 
“oraduates” old ones every year. Therefore, an older fellow- 
ship with a more mature program is indicated—an alumni 
group. The program should provide for sociability and serious 
discussion, for these young people are feeling their age. But 
it should be guided by remote control. 

These young men and women are strongly urged by 
healthy biological and spiritual wants. They are hungry for 
the fellowship of kindred minds, idealistic, skeptical of ac- 
cepted ways, and the church should be the wise mother of 
their development. They will accept responsibility in the 
church and should be asked to serve in ways open to their 
abilities and talents, even as junior members of the boards 
and committees of control. Empty titles and honorary posi- 
tions will not interest them. Give them something to do. 

For the married group of younger or older married couples 
there is the couples’ club, so called or variously named. Its 
rapid growth in recent years is mute witness of the need. 

Newly married couples have many interests which can 
center in a church—home and children and adjustment to 
the job and to each other, and the making of new friendships 
among their kind. 

The older married couples, having solved some of these, 
are likely to be restless and on the watch for new energy- 
outlets. How many ministers have seen potential workers 
among this group drawn away from the church and into 
secular organizations simply because so many doors in the 
church were closed to them! 

To both older and younger married couples the couples’ 
club is the answer. 

A working organization is somewhat as follows: The nu- 
cleus is a group of married people in the church, preferably 
some who have had strong adolescent connections therewith. 
Meetings should be held in the homes of members. The pro- 
gram should be largely social, with games, music, dancing 
and other icebreakers. Group diversions, such as bowling, 
are wonderful builders of acquaintanceship. That’s the primary 


goal, and it will appeal to other couples on the edge of things 
who are looking for wholesome fellowship. 

The officers are usually about eight couples, and each 
couple becomes the chairman of a committee made up of 
members in whose charge is at least one meeting of the club. 
Officers should be changed every year, and the directors 
rotated every two or three years. This procedure develops 
abilities or discloses them in unsuspected places. 

And what of the age spread? Curiously enough, it does 
not matter as much as one would think, so long as there are 
enough couples in each age group to avoid a sense of conspicu- 
ousness on the part of any one couple. If a club is small, or 
while it is small, it is perhaps wiser to keep the age limit some- 
what narrow. But the age differential absolutely disappears 
when the committees are mixed in ages and work together in 
a common project. Strive for that, lest the club become a 
closed corporation to many, and thus defeat its own purpose. 

Another precaution is necessary here. Lest such a club 
become purely secular and social in its interests, let the 
watchword be adopted, “The way into the club is through the 
door of the church.” A club that is top heavy with members 
of other churches will not succeed. But in this vast mixing 
bowl of a world today, almost every community has in it 
many transplanted families. They are lonely and seeking 
new contacts. Reach out after them for the club and the 
church. They may never have heard of the liberal faith, but 
few of them have any prejudice against it, and many by 
education and temperament are conditioned for it. 

Remember, finally, that members of a couples’ club should 
have representation in the official life of the church and be 
urged to take on some group activity. The members may 
have some new and startling ideas of church work and man- 
agement. But who does not learn by doing? And the shape 
of things to come is often determined by unconscious psycho- 
logical drives rather than by tradition and custom. Both 
these very young adults and these young-and-old couples, 
when interested and given a chance, will go at old problems in 
a new way—their own way. But from where I am standing, 
I tell you it will be a good way, for it will be psychologically 
the way of the generation which is the wave of the future in 
our churches. 

If readers care to have more information, or replies to 
specific situations not referred to in this article, I shall be glad 
to answer them by letter. 


WHEN THE BOND IS MUSIC 


HEN the bond which ties a church group together is 

music what an indestructible organization often comes 
into existence! Sometimes the material available leads to the 
formation of an orchestra and sometimes to choral singing. 
Sometimes in such a group is found the help needed in Sunday 
school, and sometimes in it may be found leadership for an 
auxiliary choir for the church. 

The friendships developed through a common interest in 
music and a common deésire to become more cultured in 
music are precious friendships. The newspapers often play 
up the jealousies of stars, but the lifelong friendships among 
musicians are a much more characteristic phenomenon. 

I have known church groups interested primarily in music 
to develop a missionary spirit and do much to improve con- 
eregational singing. I have known church groups of this 
kind which have become the nucleus of community choral 
societies and orchestras. And I have known other groups 
interested in music which never did any great thing, but which 
were the source of great happiness in the lives of the members. 

I do not know what such groups have done to build up 
churches, but I have strong convictions on the subject of 
what they have done to build up people. nae 
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Successful Practices in Churches 


STAMFORD, CONN., HOME MEETINGS FOR 
DISCUSSION AND A CHURCH COUNCIL 


Two very distinct procedures of adult education have been 
carried out in the Stamford parish. The first was along the 
basic pattern of the old-fashioned “cottage prayer meeting.” 
Each week for a given number of weeks, meetings were held 
in the homes of parishioners. The meeting was in each case 
a discussion of some subject interesting to the members of the 
group. At times, this procedure was carried out during 
Lent, and the Lenten Daily Reading booklet served as the 
basis of the discussion. 

The second procedure has come to be a church council. It 
began by having one of the organized groups of women think 
through some of the functions of the church. This was a 
very informal procedure, and resulted primarily in the com- 
piling of a long list of activities. 

In the fall of 1939, the first formal church council met. 
At this time, some general plans of church procedure were 
considered and definite conclusions were drawn. Another 
group in 1940 and 1941 served in the same capacity by direct- 
ing the program of the centennial anniversary of the church. 
A third group met in the early part of 1942 to consider the 
definite problem of religious education. Concrete results 
have followed this third planning council. 

In all meetings, either of the council or the discussion 
group, the aim of the education of the individual was kept in 
view. It was not often stressed, but it is very apparent in 
observing those who have attended these meetings that as indi- 
viduals they have achieved a new point of view on church 
administration and social problems. 

Harotp A. Lumspen 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS AT FIRST 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, PEORIA, ILL. 


Early in the fall a committee is convened to plan for the 
round-table program which starts in January and continues 
until the week before Easter, meeting twice each month. The 
committee decides the topic for discussion, secures the 
speakers, and makes all other arrangements. 

This year it was decided to present what was considered a 
pertinent subject for discussion, namely, “A Just and Durable 
Peace,” and to look at it from all important aspects. 

The speakers were chosen because they had particular 
knowledge of the subject they were to discuss. For example, 
when we came to the social aspects of a just and durable peace 
we secured a representative Negro to present that section. 

We consider this a project in adult education, and as such 
it has been quite successful. Numbers are not our object, 
but people who are definitely interested and who will maintain 
that interest throughout. 

In the early fall we are planning a week-end conference as 
a follow-up to the round table of the winter season. 

Wru1am J. Arms 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 


For the purpose of achieving understanding among people 
of widely differing viewpoints. 


Mr. A. presents a paper or discussion on some vital sub- 
ject. Mr. B. takes exception to his thesis. B. is asked 
to state the argument of A. as he (B.) understands it. When 
he has done this to the satisfaction of A., the latter in turn 
is asked to restate B.’s position to the satisfaction of B. 

Much of misunderstanding is due to the fact that we see 
the other fellow’s viewpoint through our own eyes. This 
technique dissolves this misunderstanding. Dr. Crane reports 
astonishing results. I intend to use this plan sometime when 


real feeling develops in a group. 
Eviswortn C. Reamon 


MINNEAPOLIS DISCUSSION GROUP 


Now in its third season, the Town Meeting of the Air dis- 
cussion group sponsored by the Church of the Redeemer, First 
Universalist Society of Minneapolis, meets each Thursday 
evening at various homes to listen to broadcasts from Town 
Hall in New York upon topics of current importance. The 
radio program is followed by local discussion. A social hour 
with light refreshments concludes the evening, expenses being 
covered by a 10 cent levy per person. Those participating, 
averaging twenty-five to thirty each week, count the project 
most effective in promoting fellowship in the parish. John P. 
Samels and Leo Moody, president and treasurer of the men’s 
group, respectively, are in charge. Contracts recently an- 
nounced assure continuous weekly programs for the next five 
years. Background material and discussion helps are avail- 
able from the Town Hall Advisory Service, 123 West 43rd 
Street, New York City, New York. Cart H. Otson 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES AT HARTFORD 


The best thing we have done in adult education, but with 
the label carefully omitted, is in a series of parent-teacher 
conferences. All the teachers in one department of our church 
school—kindergarten, primary, junior or junior high—have 
met with as many parents as we could bring together, with the 
minister and director of religious education, for an evening’s 
discussion of problems either of that department of the school 
or of the boys and girls in it. Usually the discussion was 
opened as a panel, with four or five teachers and parents par- 
ticipating; sometimes by the director or someone else, forum 
fashion. The result was a much better understanding by 
parents and teachers of the others’ problems, and so more 
and better co-operation. The meetings were usually held in 
the homes, adding the element of hospitality and personal 
invitation to the attraction of the program itself. And par- 
ticularly in the case of the junior high department, some of 
the fathers came! STanLteyY MANNING 


COMMENTS OF THE PROOFREADER 


HESE learned doctors, whose names I know so well but 

whose faces I may never see, have left me four beautiful 
inches into which I might clap one of the fillers which the 
editor has provided, but into which I make bold, with his 
consent, to project some of my own thoughts. 

For I am an adult and I need to be educated. Yes, I have 
had schooling and since going to work I have taken courses in 
night school. My work is always teaching me something new. 
But a lot of us fail to get all the education that we might, 
because no one stirs us up or offers to us an inviting chance. 
That is why I feel grateful to Lumsden, Arms, Reamon, Olson 
and Manning and to the others whom I happen to know about 
in the Universalist Church who are alive to the important 
subject of adult education. 

One word of warning I feel I ought to give: While all 
kinds of people should meet at the altar of the church, rich 
and poor, high and low, all equal before God, not all kinds 
should be forced into all projects. If a dozen people want to 
study Browning, probably no modern dozen will, but if they 
should, two or three who detest Browning should not be 
allowed to interfere. 

More than all things else the learned doctors who devise 
projects must. emphasize opportunity and soft-pedal the call 
of duty. There are some kinds of things from which it would 
he hard to keep me away, however tired I might be, and others 
to which I could not be hired to go except at a generous hourly 
rate. It is that way with most people. That project is dead 
before it is born if the appeal for it is to rally round and 
support a pastor in a desperate and discouraging undertaking. 
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Seven Areas of Adult Education 


THE BIBLE IN LIFE 


“> N PROM the beginning of the Bible, with its 
= account of the “tree of life’ and God’s 
breathing into man “the breath of life,” to the 
“viver of life” at the close of Revelation, this 
great collection abounds in life-giving litera- 
ture. Jesus spoke of the “bread of life” and 
the “water of life’ and came that we “might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” The Old Testament deals with life 
as it is, with its frailties and sins, as well as its triumphs. 
Since it is on the level of life we live today, we have a peculiar 
appreciation for it. The New Testament, by contrast, pictures 
life as it ought to be lived. We are at times discouraged by 
the unattainableness of its program of action. Yet, in our 
better moments, we realize that the life of Christianity lies in 
having this unattainable program consisting of immortal 
principles which continually beckon us on to better living. 
Both testaments, because they contain a life-giving literature, 
have survived the centuries and have become immortal. The 
challenge to every generation, and especially our own day, is 
to extract from this literature the resources for living which it 
offers to our troubled times. 

It is not improbable that the Bible plays a greater role 
in the world at the present moment than at any previous 
time in history. It is doubtful if the tradition of our ancestors, 
as avid readers of the Bible, is much more than a figment of 
the imagination. Today anti-Christian movements and per- 
secution are causing attention to be focused anew on the Bible 
as a resource for living. For instance, fifteen times as many 
Bibles, and portions thereof, were published in 1939 as in 1937. 

The church is challenged today to use and direct these 
awakened Biblical interests of her members and of those who 
have been outside the church. It is of interest to note that 
a Boston school, which trains Communist labor leaders, has in- 
troduced Biblical studies as a part of its curriculum. One of 
these leaders remarked, “If we had known the Bible was like 
this, we would have been studying it long ago.” 

The great number of books and valuable aids to study 
that have been made available in recent years bring to reality 
the dream of Tyndale that the ploughboy know as much 
about the Bible as the cleric. Effort on the part of the 
churches, however, will be required to bring this to pass. In 
most church schools, the number of lessons with a Biblical 
basis is being increased. Hand in hand with this go the lead- 
ership training courses for teachers and leaders of youth. 
The chief difficulty lies with adults, because many of them 
tend to live on the religion of their childhood instead of 
keeping up to date. Perhaps the greatest need of the hour 
therefore is for adult study groups. To that end the following 
suggestions are given: 


Study Courses 


How Came tue Bisie? Edgar J. Goodspeed, Abingdon, 1940. 

Tue Story or THE Oxvp Testament, Edgar J. Goodspeed, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Tue Propuets or Israru, Costen J. Harrell, Cokesbury, 1938. 

Tue Story or tHe New Testament, Edgar J. Goodspeed, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1916. : 

Discovertnc Jesus, Sidney Weston, Pilgrim, 1934. 

Tur Gospret or Jesus, Clayton R. Bowen, Beacon, 1916. 

Tue Lire or Paut, B. W. Robinson, University of Chicago Press, 
1918. 

Books for General Reading—Old Testament 


Tue Ortctns or tHE Biste, Theodore Soares, Harpers, 1941. 
Mopern Use or tHe Brste, Fosdick, Macmillan, 1940. 

Tue Encusn Brete as Literature, Dinsmore, Houghton, 1931. 
UnraveLLine THE Boox or Books, Trattner, Scribners, 1929. 
Green Pastures, Mare Connelly. 

A Piuerrmace to Patestrine, Fosdick, Macmillan, 1927. 

Guipe To UnprersTanpINnG THE Bree, Fosdick, Harpers, 1938. 
Hesrew Rexicion, Oesterley and Robinson, Macmillan, 1930. 
Wonen or tHe Brstz, H. V. Morton, Dodd Mead, 1941. 

Tue Propnets, Beryl Cohon, Scribners, 1939. 


Tue PropHEeTs AND THEIR Times, Smith, University of Chicago 
Press, 1925 and 1941. 

Tse Moprern Messace or tHe Psatms, Walker, Abingdon, 1938. 

PERSONALITIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, James, Scribners, 1939. 

Ture Broce Between tHE Testaments, H. K. Booth, Scribners, 
1929. 

Books on the New Testament 

Tue Syrian Curist, Abraham M. Rihbany, Houghton Mifflin, 
1916. 

Tue Five Inrerrrerations or Jesus, A. M. Rihbany, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1940. 

Curist AND THE Fine Arts, Cynthia P. Maus, Harpers, 1938. 

In THE Steps or THE Master, H. V. Morton, Dodd Mead. 

Ir Haprenep tn Pauestine, Leslie Weatherhead. 

Tue Master or Men, Compiled by Thomas C. Clark, Rickard 
Smith, 1930. 

As A Jew Sees Jesus, Ernest R. Trattner, Scribners, 1931. 

Jesus or Nazaretu, Joseph Klausner, Macmillan, 1925. 

Jesus, Ch. Guignebert, Translated by Hooke, Knopf, 1935. 

In tue Steps or Sarnt Pavun, H. V. Morton, Dodd Mead, 1936. 

Tue Gospet Parasites, W. O. E. Oesterley, Macmillan, 1936. 

THe Environment or Earty Curistianity, Angus, Scribners, 
1932. 

Pauu, Man or Conruict, D. W. Riddle, Cokesbury, 1940. 

Tue Brste in Art, Clifton Harby, Covici-Friede, 1936. 

Our Brste anp tHe ANcieENtT Manuscripts, Kenyon, Harpers, 
1940. 

Tue Romance or tHe Eneutsu Brste, Lauda Wild, Doubleday, 
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PERSONAL FAITH AND EXPERIENCE 


A Christian personal faith begins by seeking the Kingdom 
of God. To seek the kingdom may seem the language of 
abstraction, but there is no other way of saying what we mean. 
We say, for example, that the promptings of a sensitive con- 
science are of the kingdom, but the kingdom is greater than 
conscience. Seeking the kingdom, then, is not merely to 
cultivate a sensitivity of spirit, it is also to grow in gentleness 
and in loving-kindness; it is to sense a deep and affectionate 
kinship with all things in heaven and earth. To seek the 
kingdom is to progress continuously in the direction of a more 
charitable attitude towards life. Seek the kingdom, keep on 
seeking, and, according to the measure of your desire, God 
will reveal himself to you as he finds you worthy. 

A Christian personal faith continues by an increasingly 
intimate knowledge of ourselves. There is “that of God” 
within us which we may, for example, call a sensitive con- 
science, but there is in us also that which is definitely not of 
God. I may, for example, profess faith in the worth of all 
men, but here is a Negro who worships in my church and I 
dislike it because the town’s best people will not worship in a 
church with Negroes. Or here is a man with a jail record 
and because of it I do not introduce him to my best friends 
since they might think less of me for associating with such a 
man. My standing in any community may be seriously 
affected by my choice of associates, so I am careful, and I 
discriminate socially, racially, economically. Social approval, 
fame on a small scale, call it what you will, is here in conflict 
with my professed faith in the worth of men. That which is 
not of God has, for the moment, the upper hand so far as my 
personal religious living is concerned. 

Thus, three things according to Christian teaching can 
stand between a man and his search for the kingdom—fame, 
appetite and possessions. A person who is subservient to 
any or all of these may have a philosophy of life, but it is not 
Christian. A man, for instance, who consistently overeats 
may be a congenial fellow, but if the energy in his blood is 
constantly at work digesting the food he eats, it is not likely 
that it can be in his brain at the same time doing creative 
work. Add to this appetite a steady dosage of smoke and/or 
alcohol, and it is not likely that his organism will be sensitive 
to the finer promptings of the spirit. Appetite can stand 
between a man and his search for the Kingdom of God. 
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So can possessions, and not wealth alone, but such things 
as clothes, books, furniture, gadgets, the material equipment 
with which we are surrounded in the ordinary pursuit of 
living. It is very easy for a poor man to excoriate the man 
of wealth; it is much more difficult to give up the things we 
no longer need, and which, if kept, would require so much 
attention, time and money to care for them that a man would 
really not have the strength left to cultivate the Christian 
way of living. 

A Christian personal faith grows by comparing our experi- 
ences with life with the experiences of other men who also 
were seekers after the kingdom. In Christianity our source 
book is the life of Jesus as it is recorded in the Gospels. The 
Christian way of living is a well trodden highway on which 
many great souls have traveled. Anyone living may always 
join them on their pilgrimage of the spirit. Biography, devo- 
tional material, meditations, prayers, all are rich in material 
against which the modern pilgrim may check his bearings 
and find his directions. From Jesus, St. Paul, Eckhardt, 
Brother Lawrence, to the moderns, Kahlil Gibran, Gerald 
Heard, Howard Brinton, the materials are rich and varied, 
but all devoted to one end, man’s search for the Kingdom of 


God. 
Annotated Bibliography 


The following books are divided into three general classes to cor- 
respond with the above paragraphs: 1. General discussion of ends, 
goals, objectives, etc. 2. Suggested beginnings to explore religion 
and health. 3. Suggestions for richer devotional life. 


1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Our Wortp, John C,. Bennett. 

Reuicious Livine, Georgia Harkness. (The Hazen Books of 
Religion, short, compact and inexpensive, giving an excellent treat- 
ment of general Christian philosophy.) 

Enps anp Means, Aldous Huxley. (Presents a general analysis 
of ideals and their realization. Chapters 1, 2, 13, 14 and 15 are 
especially recommended. Book might be used as a text for an adult 
study group.) 

Tue Re-piscovery or America, Waldo Frank. (American life 
evaluated from a religious but nonsectarian point of view. Will 
probably make you mad, but you'll be a better person for it.) 

Tue Pxaiosorpny or Sinence, Alice Borchard Greene. (Simple 
enough for anyone, so don’t let the title scare you. You will find 
it a rich source of suggestion, both in theory and in practice of private 
devotional life. Not to be swallowed whole.) 

Tue Winer Quaker Fetitowsurp, Leslie Shaffer, Secretary, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia. (Not a book, but an association 
you cannot afford to ignore. These Friends of Friends as well as 
the Quakers themselves may be the most significant religious fact in 
this century. Write the secretary for any information.) 


2. 


Apparently religions in general (excepting Christian Science) and 
Universalists in particular have forgotten that people have bodies 
and that religion ought to be concerned with what happens to them 
under certain circumstances. Since I found little in religious circles 
dealing with this subject I went straight to the doctors. The fol- 
lowing books are for laymen. Caution: They may greatly disturb 
your living habits. 

Broapway Stromacu, Joseph Montague. 

Your Heart, Joseph Stein. 

A Surcron Expiarins to THE Layman, M. Benmosche. 

Doctors ANonymous, William McKee German. 

Man, Breap anv Destiny, C. C. and §. M. Furnas. 


3. 


Prayer AND Worsuip, Douglas Steere. (One of the Hazen series.) 

Practice oF THE Presence or Gop, Brother Lawrence. (A short 
work, very informative and illuminating if you can get past some 
orthodox theology.) d 

THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, anonymously written and rescued from 
oblivion by Martin Luther. (Strangely modern for a well-read 
classic.) 

BuacAvap-ciTa, or Tue Sone CrvestiAu, translated from Hindu 
sources. (If you own a Harvard Five Foot Shelf see Volume 45.) 

Tue Creep or Curist and Tue Cope or Curist, both by Gerald 
Heard. (An interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Beati- 
tudes.) 

Jesus, Son or Man, and Tue Propuer, both by Kahlil Gibran. 
(Less than ten years old, these works are classics translated into 
many languages.) 
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Inwarp Licut, a small quarterly publication for the “exchange of 
experiences and insights gained from the exploration of the inner 
life.’ Erminie Huntress, Editor, Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year. 

Emerson 8. SCHWENK 


THE CHURCH AND ITS OUTREACH 


The Function of the Church. One of the most notable 
things about the members of the early church was that they 
all became workers. Disciples became apostles. Every con- 
vert became a champion of the cause, a laborer in the expand- 
ing vineyard. The church, viewed in the light of its historic 
function, is an institution of outreach. It exists not as an end 
but as a means for extending the Kingdom of Righteousness. 
Its larger function is not to provide pleasant experiences of 
one sort and another for its members, not even for mutual 
encouragement within the group, but to establish a base of 
operation from which its influences reach forth to minister in 
ever-widening circles. 

Guard Against Exclusiveness. Every church has to guard 
against the sin of exclusiveness. Church members do not 
mean to be exclusive. Usually they are friendly to visitors, 
possess no feelings of self-righteousness because of their church 
affiliation, and would generally welcome the unchurched into 
the fold. What they lack is the technique for wider fellow- 
ship. To meet this need the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment has come into being. 


Resources at Hand. In every congregation, of whatever 
size, are human resources for extending the influence of the 
church. There are persons who can see the need when it is 
presented and are willing to go into action when the way is 
pointed out. It remains only for the program to be recast so 
as to equip members for the task, and to gear their actions to 
present needs. Reconstruction of the program must be con- 
tinuous. Institutions tend to lag behind in a rapidly changing 
world. 


The Church That Would Save Itself. The modern church 
has a twofold task, to build up its strength, and to project its 
services into the larger community. The two tasks are in 
practice inseparable. Institutions, like mdividuals, grow by 
serving, by the processes of externalization. They receive as 
they give, and save their lives by expending them. Churches 
that have jogged along the easy ruts of traditional routine for 
a generation have been reborn to a new liveliness by the 
re-education of their members in modern churchmanship. One 
or two persons first get the vision, others catch on, classes 
are formed, needs within and without are brought to light, 
and the old church has a new birth. 


Who Is Responsible? Responsibility for the outreach of 
the church belongs to the adult members. They are in the 
official positions, they pay the bills, and determine the policies 
of the organization. They are the articulate and directing 
force upon which the church depends for leadership into the 
broader fields of religious living. 

Following are four courses which might serve as a begin- 
ning: 

Class I. For all persons holding official positions in the 
church, its auxiliaries, and departments. Purpose: To learn 
how the church should be organized and equipped for larger 
service. 1. Should there be rotation of members of the board 
to give others a turn at official responsibility? 2. What 
agencies are required within the church to explore the possi- 
bilities for community service? 3. What areas of a possible 
church program are being neglected in meeting the need for 
a balanced program of study and action? Are any age groups 
not included in the program? 4. What are the needs for 
classes in churchmanship for church members, and how can 
the officers of the church promote them? 5. In what ways 
can the official board make itself responsible for the whole 
program of the church? 

The leader of this class might well be a member, even 
the chairman, of the board. The minister’s counsel should be 
requested. 

Suggested texts: The current annual Church Program 
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Manual of the Universalist Church. The Helper—You and 
Your Church. 

Out of this course of study and discussion it is hoped that 
plans and recommendations will evolve which will serve as a 
basis for study for Class IT. 


Class HW. Churchmanship. For all adult members of the 
parish. This class, following Class I, may use as a basis for 
discussion the findings and recommendations resulting from 
that group study. The leader may be some person whose 
fitness has been discovered in the previous class. 


Class IIT. The Church and the Community. A study of 
community problems, such as housing, migrant workers, rec- 
reation, consumer purchasing, juvenile delinquency, etc., with 
a view to more intense study and action in some one or more 
areas. 


Class IV. The Church and Its Allies. A study of the 
character-building agencies of the community, and the rela- 
tion of the church to them. Representatives from these 
agencies may be asked to present their claims, and to state 
their needs, leaving ample time for discussion. 


Areas for Investigation in Outreach: 1. Learning for Life 
Schools. 2. Community surveys to discover the unchurched 
adults and children. 3. Couples’ Clubs, or other organizations 
for enlisting the lives of younger adults. 4. Planning councils 
for church programs one year ahead. 


Suggested Reading 
For study groups: 


Tue Cuurcu Program Manuat 1941-42, Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Single copies 5 cents; ten 
or more, 3 cents each. 

Tue Hetper—You anp Your Cuurcu, Universalist Publishing 
House. 15 cents each. 

Tue Hevtrper—Socrau Iwerications or UNIVERSALISM. 

Buitpinc TocetHer A CuristiAN Community, International 
Council for Religious Education. 5 cents. 

Tue CuyurcH AND Community Co-orDINATED, International 
Council of Religious Education. 35 cents. 

For individual reading: 

ReLIGIon AND THE Moprern Wor b, esp. pp. 63-163, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 

Rurat Aputtr Epucation, Landis and Willard, Macmillan. 

Detiver Us rrom Docma, Alvin Johnson, American Association 
for Adult Education, 1934. 

Socrat Epucation, Eduard C. Lindeman, New Republic, 1933. 
$1.00. 

My Community, My Cuurcu ann Me, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 
Friendship Press, 1936. 60 cents. 

Curton Ler Scorr 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 


The confusion and disruption of today’s world place upon 
the Christian family, as upon no other agency, the obligation 
to foster in its children those qualities of mind, soul and body 
which will combine to establish the Christian world of to- 
morrow. It is, therefore, of vital importance that the family 
should seek to develop that inner strength upon which the 
security of childhood rests. Families must take it upon 
themselves to re-evaluate procedures and practices, to discard 
nonessentials, and to build ever more firmly around Christian 
foundations to the end that they present unshakable barriers 
to the forces of disintegration at work on all sides. 

Too many people have too long discounted the art of 
family membership, and the evidence of their failure lies 
everywhere about us. On the other hand, we have growing 
proof of the value of intelligent application to the problems 
of family living in developing more satisfactory personalities. 
This leads us to urge that due consideration be given to the 
field of Christian Family Life in the program of Adult Educa- 
tion. The total church program offers a number of ready- 
made and potential setups for the inclusion of the various 
courses of this area, some of which suggest themselves as 
follows: 

1. A. U. W. or other women’s group, through its educa- 
tion or program chairman: Courses A, B, C, D, E, depending 
on the make-up of the group. 
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2. Church School: (a) Parent-teacher conferences: 
Courses A, B,D. (b) Adult class: Courses C,D,E. (c) In- 


stitutes or study groups: As indicated. (d) Festival of the 
Home and other special observances: Courses A, C, D. 

3. Men’s Groups: Speakers or round-table discussions as 
interests indicate. 

4. Universalist Youth Fellowship: Course C, especially, 
also D and E. 

5. Pastor or executive board: Course D. 

It should be borne in mind that courses in Christian Fam- 
ily Life do not necessarily result in Christian homes. But a 
sincere purpose and the will to improvement, combined with 
inspired leadership, can go far to achieve the goal. “And who- 
ever out of the common stuff of everyday family life makes 
any item of it more Christian, gives us a foretaste of the 
possibilities of all human relationships.” 

The proposed courses are: (a) The Family Within Itself. 
(b) Special Emphases in the Family Circle. 1. Preschool De- 
velopment. 2. Problems of the School Child. 3. Guidance 
for Adolescents. 4. Other Adults in the Family. (c) Build- 
ing the Christian Family. (d) The Family and Its Church. 
(e) The Family and Other Community Relationships. 


Bibliography 

Course B 1 and 2. ConsiperR THE CHILDREN—How Tury Grow, 
Manwell and Fahs. 

Course D. Tue Mopern Famity AND THE CuuRcH, Wieman. 

Course A and B. Tue Mopern Famiiy, Myers. 

Course B. THe Mopern Parent, Myers. 

Course B and C. New Parrerns 1n Sex Tracuina, Strain. 

Course D. Cuurcu Epucation ror Faminy Lire, Carrier. 

Course A and C. Tue Happy Faminy, Levy and Munro. 


Study Guides and Pamphlets 


Course B and E. CuHiprREN AND THE CHANGING Wor LD, Baxter. 

Course E. Creatine Frimenpiy Attirupes THroucH THE Home, 
McGavran. 

Course E. Tue CuristiAn Citizen at WorK IN THE WoRrLD, 
Folsom. 

Course D. Tue Cuurcn’s Opportunity IN FAMILY AND PARENT 
Epucation, I. C. R. E. Bulletin. 

Course B. Guiwinc THE ADOLESCENT, Thom, Children’s Bureau. 

Course B 3. Getting Atone Tocreruer, Hayward. 

Course D. Tue Home anp CuurcH SHARE IN CHRISTIAN Epuca- 
Tron, I. C. R. E. 

Course D. Home snp CuurcH Co-opERATION, Scott. 

Course A and C. MarriAGe AND THE Famity IN A CHANGING 
Wor tp, Overton, Social Action. 

Course A. Faminy Reticion, Commission on Evangelism, New 
York. 

Course B. Cuitpren in Wartrme, Child Study Association. 

Course A. Leaping Our CHILDREN INTO THE WORLD OF RELIGION, 
Gilkey. 

Course A. Wuart Is Haprenine to THE AMERICAN Hog, Silver. 

Course A. Tue Home in Transition, Elliott, Social Action 
Bulletin. 

Course A. Acutevine A CuristiAN Home Topay, Hayward. 

Course A. Wuat Maxes a CuristiAan Home? Winchester. 

Course A. ReLicion in THE Home, Kuebler. 

Course A and D. Summer Book ror THE Famity, Odell. 

Course B. Cuitp Wetrare Pampntets, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. 

Course A and D. Use or Tue Brste with Cuimpren, Smither. 

Course A and D. You Are Tracuinc Your Cuitp Reticion. 
TSG PRE 

Course A and D. How a Carttp’s Inga or Gop Dervevops, 
IF @.-RGE: 

Course A and D. Parents As Treacuers or Reticion, Wood. 

Course A and B. Parents Are TrAcuers, Munro. 

Course A, B and D. Your Cump Neseps, Chalmers. 

Course A and B. CuiLpren or THe Kinepom, Manwell. 

Course A, B and D. Ann Wuen You Pray, McGavran. 

Course A, B and D. Txovucuts or Gop ror Boys anp GirLs, 
Connecticut Council of Churches. 

Course A. Sprriruau Vauues In Faminy Lire, Wood. 

Course B and E. Are You Trarninc Your Cup to Be Harpy? 
Children’s Bureau. 

Course B 1 and 2. Camp Manacement, Children’s Bureau. 

Course A and E. Tue Famity, Covenant with Posreriry, 
Elliott, Social Action. 

Course C. A Curistian View or Marriace, Federal Council 
of Churches. 
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Course B. Famuny Fun, National Recreation Association. 

Course A, B and C. Faminy Lire, ParenrHoop anp YOUNG 
Propie’s Revationsures, Federal Council of Churches. 

Course A and E. Tue Curisttan Home, Congregational and 


Christian Churches Study Packets. 
Course B 1 and 2. Tur Cuurcu anp Its Youncest CHILDREN, 


Wood. 
Course A, B and D. Parents’ Kir, General Sunday School Asso- 


ciation. 

Course A, D and E. Tue Curistian Faminy In A CHANGING 
Wortp, Council for Social Action. 

Magazines 

Course A, B and D. Cuttpren’s Reticion, Pilgrim Press. 

Course B. Parents Macazine, Parents’ Institute, Inc. 

Course A, B, C and D. IntTerRNationaL JourRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, Issue of May, 1941, on the Christian Family. 

Course A, B and D. First Steps 1n CuristiAN Nurture. 

Course B. Curiip Srupy. 

Course A, B, C, D and E. Tue Curistran Leaner. 

Books for Personal Reading 

Course A and B 2. Wen Cuitpren Ask, Bro. 

Course B. Parents Can Learn, Hanford. 

Course B. Tuern’s No Prace Like Home, Ellenwood. 

Course A. Tue Famity Past anp Present, Stern. 

Course A and C. Sprnpinec THE Faminty Income, Donham. 

Course A and B. Wem, THE Parents, Gruenberg. 

Course A, B and C. Tur Happy Faminy, Levy and Munro. 

Course A. BraAtTITUDES FoR THE Famity, Wood. 

Course B. Unprerstanpinc Our Cuinpren, Mumford. 

Course B. Wuicn Way ror Our Cuitpren, Munkres. 

Course A and D. Meranine or Prayer, Fosdick. 

Course A and D. Tue Famity Lives Irs Reticion, Wieman. 

Course A and D. Can I Treacnu My Cuitp Reticion? Stewart. 

Course A, C and E. Farr ror Livine, Lewis Mumford. 

Course A and D. Faminy anp Cuurcg, Sherrill. 

Course B and D. Tuer Orrentne Doors or CHILDHOOD. 

Course A and B. Home 1n a CHancinc Cuuture, Overton. 

Course C. From Frienpsuie to Marrtiace, Burkhardt. 


EvizasetH M. Marsur 


COMMUNITY ISSUES IN CHURCH PLANNING 


Since community and social problems are among the most 
immediate and pressing human problems, the function of the 
church includes strengthening the mental and spiritual ram- 
parts of every person in such fashion that he will be better 
equipped to live. 

To reduce these ideas to still more concrete terms, the 
church functions in the social area of human experience and 
activity as an agency designed (1) to foster improved social 
conditions by reasonable and appropriate criticism of the 
existing community plan; (2) to participate in carrying out 
such improvements as are generally approved by the com- 
munity, and which cannot be achieved without the activity 
of the church (the church need not expend energy trying to 
do a job that the City Council could do more adequately) ; 
and (3) to aid in the maintenance of spiritual and mental 
balance where the situation is such that it cannot be con- 
trolled because of technical ignorance or human frailties. 

* * * 


The working of these ideas into a course of study which 
would fit all situations is an impossible task. Every com- 
munity has its particular problems and every church has its 
own desires and opportunities to work them out. For a sug- 
gested method, however, let us assume evéry situation to have 
(1) an earnest desire to approach a difficult problem with a 
will to study it through; (2) sufficient proximity to a library, 
or at least the ability to write the Congressional Library for 
book loans; (3) at least one person who will be able to conduct 
the study and the discussions; and (4) a period of study of 
one quarter of a year, meeting for an hour each week. 

At least one class hour should be spent examining some 
elementary textbook in community sociology—urban sociology 
for a city group, and rural sociology for a country or small 
town group. This study will serve as an introduction to the 
nature of community problems and the means that have 
already been employed in meeting them. Any of the texts 
will serve with some advantage, and though some are better 
than others, it is wise to use what is available rather than to 
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insist on some particular author’s work. Several are sug- 
gested in the bibliography. In this opening study attention 
should be given to points at which the church is mentioned 
as a factor in social life. Its exact influence should be indi- 
cated and discussed and evaluated on the basis of such ques- 
tions as: 1. What part did the church play in this instance? 
2. Could some other institution have done a better job than 
the church? 3. Did the church miss an opportunity? 4. Was 
the church participation a help or hindrance to progress? 

This will crowd one hour and it will take more time to 
present the field and discuss it adequately. It will be time 
well spent, for without a survey of the general field the rest 
of the study cannot possibly reveal the proper place of the 
church. 

Following this introductory examination of the field the 
particular place of the church should be considered. The 
earlier view of the whole field combined with a concentration 
of interest on the church should reveal that the church is a 
social institution functioning in relationship with other social 
institutions. Its differences from other institutions should 
be brought out in discussion from the group. This will indi- 
cate the areas of community life which are of special interest 
and concern to the group and will help in formulating the 
plan of study for the next few weeks. Some questions which 
may indicate the approach to be used are: 1. What is the 
difference between the church and school? What type of 
relationship should exist between them? 2. Should the church 
take a stand on family problems? What stand should it take 
relative to birth control, family worship, divorce, separation? 
3. How should the church discern between the community 
problems which are religious and the community problems 
which are not religious? Is it possible to draw the line? Is 
every community evil a religious evil? Is every social wrong 
a religious wrong? Be specific. 

Thus far the course will have but laid the groundwork for 
the real inquiry. The groundwork is necessary as a guide in 
conducting properly the rest of the work, but the study should 
not stop there. 

The next phase, for the last half of the quarter, should be 
careful consideration of problems which have shown them- 
selves to be very close to the community situation in which 
the group is studying. Whether the problem be a more sani- 
tary water system, a milk war or poor housing, it should be 
approached in its broadest aspects but with critical thought. 
All phases of activity which might help in solving the problem 
should be considered. The possibility of using other agencies 
than the church should be investigated. Other community 
agencies should be consulted to avoid any overlapping of 
work. The co-operative attitude with other agencies should 
be cultivated so that the task will not involve jealousy or 
strife with regular community councils and committees. Per- 
haps the church need only work as a direction compass for 
other agencies; but if in the course of study some wrong ap- 
pears which needs to be made right, and if there is no other 
institution than the church to do it, the course should finish 
with a plan of action in the right direction. It is the action 
which gives permanent value to the course of study. 

There is one specialized problem which obtains only in 
certain city churches in which the neighborhood of the church 
is changing from one of wealthy, large housed, independent 
folks to poor renters. This area can be found in any large 
city. It always involves the question of relocation or service. 
There are times when relocation seems necessary, but there 
are many times when the church could do a splendid job of 
helping underprivileged people by remaining active in a poor 
community. It usually means a smaller budget for the 
church, but the opportunities for real service expand as well. 
If this is a problem in any particular church in which this 
study is used, careful analysis should be made and helpful 
suggestions might be forthcoming from the study group. 

Bibliography 

These books are recommended because they are most widely 
used and therefore more easily found. The list is not exhaustive, but 
is merely suggestive. Where possible, each class member should read 
one book and give a fifteen minute review of it to the rest of the 
class. 
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SoctaL Psycuoxoey, Allport. 
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PrincrieLes or Socrouoey, Ross. 

Stanpinc Room On ty, Ross. 

SoctaL Psycuouocy, Ross. 


Rocer Boswortu 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Christian church of today must write a bold protest 
against the major social evils which breed unchristian atti- 
tudes and practices out of harmony with Christian social 
behavior. This is the business of the church—to protest, with 
understanding. ; 

Ideally, the church has always stood as an exponent of a 
social order built upon justice and good will, but in the press 
and hurry of a too busy world these later chapters have been 
written largely in terms of immediate action—relief action. 
Attacking the problem at its source—social action—has been 
overshadowed by the pressing remedial measures which de- 
mand social service. Both social action and social service are 
the business of the church, but the seriousness and never- 
endingness of remedial action show the wisdom of initial 
prevention. Social action aims at prevention and is the main- 
spring of an effective program on social problems. 

In exploring this area on major social problems we lift 
community and personal issues to national and impersonal 
issues, and change the type of our thinking to a new level of 
objectiveness. We are attacking an area which gives results 
only as it molds public opinion, so that, in the end, definite 
action results in fundamental changes in an established order. 

These two requirements demand a well-informed, emotion- 
ally balanced constituency, that knows what it believes, and 
why. Such a constituency the church must raise up if, through 
carefully prepared study, there is to be real Christian, unified, 
effective action on social problems. Without such a constitu- 
ency the church will never write a protest to be heard above 
the troubled murmurings of a distressed society. 

This outline recognizes four vital and fundamental aspects 
imperative for our day: Industrial democracy, with its prob- 
lems of labor and capital, unemployment, poverty, depres- 
sion; political democracy, with its emphasis on civil liberties— 
conflicting world philosophies, national social responsibilities; 
human relations, race problems, world hatreds, whatever their 
cause; public health, and the whole wide range it instantly 
opens up. 

Basic courses are suggested as the approach to the field, 
but the real roots of study and action should lie in the specific 
courses, where one becomes motivated to a type of action. 
Of necessity, because the material must be timely, much of it 
will be found in pamphlets, periodicals and interdenomina- 
tional packets. Two very desirable publications, covering a 
wide field, are the Public Affairs Pamphlets, 10 cents each or 
complete set $5.00, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and 
Social Action Magazine, $1.00 a year, published at 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Suggested courses and topics are as follows: 
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Industrial Democracy: 
CHRISTIANITY AND Economic Justice, Westminster Press. 
CapitaLism AnD Its Rivats, Eddy and Page. 

Labor and Capital: (a) Income anp Economic Progress, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet Number 1. (b) Lasor in THE Derense Crisis, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 58. (c) Unemptoryment—A Dis- 
cussion Ouriine, Associated Press, 25 cents. 


Political Democracy: 


Tue Guost or Carsar WALKS, Smith, Friendship Press, 35 cents. 

Tue Cuoice Berore Us, E. Stanley Jones, $1.50. 

SAFEGUARDING Our Crvit Liserties, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Number 43. 


Human Relations: 


Towarp THE CHRISTIAN IpEAL oF BroruerHoop, W. T. Williams. 

Interracial and Intercultural Relations: (a) Tae Jew anp Wor.ip 
Ferment, with manual, Basil Mathews, $1.50. (b) Race Relations 
Material. (c) Inter-Faith Loan Library, Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. (d) A Prerace to Racrau 
UNDERSTANDING, Johnson. 


Public Health: 


Socratu ProstemMs VisuaALizeD, The National Forum, 417 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. $3.25 complete with charts. 

PROSTITUTION AND THE War, Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 65. 

Socrat Hyerenr, Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, 1145 
Little Building, Boston, Mass. 

Wuo Can Arrorp Heaurn? Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 27. 

Reap Your Lasets, Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 51. 

Towarp Liquor Controt, Fosdick and Scott, Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Additional Bibliography 

Jesus on Socrau Institutions, Shailer Mathews. 

Curist AND Socitan CHance (with study helps), Joseph M. 
Dawson. 

Curistiran Action ON Soctat Prosiems, International Council 
Publication. 

Tue Socrau GospeL Re-EXAMINED, Johnson. 

Our Propican Son Cuxturs, Tigner. . 

Can Reticious Epucation Bre Curistian? Harrison Elliott. 

Citizens or Tomorrow, SocraL Action Maaazine, June, 1941. 

CuristiAN EpucATION AND THE ALCOHOL ProsBLem, International 
Council Publication. 

CHURCHES IN SociaL Action, Federal Council Publication. 

Turse Propuetic Voices, Edited by Nall. 

CurisTIAN IpEALS AND Practices In Bustngss, Simpson. 

Anp Tuy NeicHsor as Tuyseir, Lalone. 

Tue CuristiAN JEwisH Tracepy, Moehlman. 

SHADow ON THE Lanp, Parran, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 

Tue Curistian Citizens at Work IN THE WorLD—TuHE HELPER. 


Ina M. Fotsom 


WORLD RELATIONS 


We are being continually reminded that we must win not 
only the war but the peace. Winning the peace is more 
difficult than winning the war. It involves the changing of 
habits, attitudes, mind-sets and points of view. If we are to 
win the peace, there must be a vastly wider public interest 
in and information about world relations and international 
affairs. Current newspaper and magazine articles give partial 
views and are frequently helpful. But because of their 
brevity they can rarely go to the roots of the complex problems 
involved. 

There is great need for intensive study of these problems; 
it is the field of adult education which most needs cultivating 
in the present emergency. Only so can there come into being 
an informed public opinion which will lead, by way of the 
regular democratic processes, to action by Congress and 
government officials which will be effective in bringing about 
a lasting peace. 

The churches have the opportunity and responsibility for 
creating that informed public opinion, motivated by the 
Christian conscience. Study groups should be formed in 
every church; a series of meetings of the Men’s Club or of 
women’s organizations might well be given to this field. Or 
instead of this, or in addition to it, addresses or lectures on 
“A Just and Durable Peace” or related subjects might be 
given. The Connecticut Council of Churches has just issued 
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a list of speakers available in the state who are willing to 
come simply for their expenses. Speakers are available else- 
where, especially those who attended the recent national 
study conference on “The Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace” held at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

The following pamphlets and books for use in study 
groups or for private reading are suggested: 


Pamphlets 

A Messace From THE NATIONAL Stupy CONFERENCE ON THE 
CHuRCHES AND A Just AND DuraABLeE Peace. Summarizes the find- 
ings of the Delaware Conference, and serves as an excellent outline 
for study groups. 10 cents a copy from denominational headquarters. 
5 cents plus postage in quantities. 

A Just anp Durante Peace. Data material and discussion 
questions. (The advance study material for the Delaware Confer- 
ence.) 10 cents a copy from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Lone Rance Peace Ossectives. (Including an analysis of the 
Atlantic Charter.) John Foster Dulles. 10 cents a copy from the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Reticious Proposats ror Worip Orprer, Liston Pope. An 
analysis of thirty-four statements by religious groups. 5 cents a 
copy from the Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Reports or THE COMMISSION TO StuDY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Peace. (Preliminary Report, 1940; Second Report, 1942.) Order 
from the commission, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 

FounpDATIONS OF THE Pracs, Henry A. Wallace. (Reprint from 
the Atlantic Monthly.) Free from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York. Also, other 
pamphlets issued free by the same organization. 

Tue STRUGGLE FoR INTERNATIONAL OrpER, Vera Micheles Dean. 
25 cents from the Congregational Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Tue Wortp Society. 10 cents from the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The biweekly reports of the Foreign Policy Association, and its 
Headline Books, afford excellent material on specific fields and 
topics. Single copies, 25 cents, from the association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York. 

InrorMation Service for September 20, 1941, lists “Selected 
Pamphlets,” with several hundred titles, covering publications of 
the previous year. 10 cents from the Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Books 
A Curistian Imperative, Roswell P. Barnes, Friendship Press, 
New York. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 
Tue CuristiAN ALTERNATIVE TO Wori”p Craos, Luman S. Shafer, 
Round Table Press, New York, $2.00. (A Religious Book Club 
selection in 1940.) 


CxHurcu, ComMuNITY AND Srate, J. H. Oldham, Harpers, New 
York, 35 cents. 
War, Peace anp Cxance, John Foster Dulles, Harpers, New 
York, $1.75. 
Can Curistraniry Save Crvinization? Walter M. Horton. 
Harpers, New York, $2.00. 
STANLEY MANNING 


THE MINISTRY OF KINDLINESS 


LEVERNESS is the heritage of a favored few, but kind- 

liness may be achieved by all. Brilliance of mind and 
capacity for deep thinking have rendered great service to 
humanity, but by themselves are impotent to dry a tear or to 
mend a broken heart. The world pays much deference to 
cleverness, but its worried look and its furtive glance show 
plainly that it worships at another shrine. The reason for this 
is not farfetched. Too many live near Heartbreak Road— 
bearing heavy burdens, carrying hidden sorrows, crying for 
the years the locusts have eaten. 

There is therefore deeper need in the world for the ministry 


of kindliness than for the beneficence of cleverness. From the . 


stress and storms of life humanity seeks a sanctuary into 
which it can run and be safe. And where shall that be found? 
“A man,” cried the prophet Isaiah, “shall be as a hiding place 
from the wind.” And methinks the spirit of kindliness was 
made accessible to him as being the likeliest instrument he 
could use toward this noble end. 
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Kindliness is the key to all that is good in the hearts of 
men. It kindles hope and destroys fear. It is charitable to- 
wards the erring. It covers up repented wrongs as poppies do. 
on Flanders Field. It stops an unleashed temper as one 
would attempt to stop a runaway horse. It stands sentinel 
over truth and nips in the bud the growing lie. It is jealous 
for another’s good, and shares another’s sorrow. It bears 
contradiction and endures misunderstanding. It draws the 
venom of men’s hates and would make all wrong ashamed. 
It takes to its own heart the hurts of the world and hides 
them beneath a smile. Its seeming weakness is its power, and 
its very gentleness makes it strong. . . . God knows I would be 
clever if I could but — God helping me — I will be kind — 
Arthur Hopkinson in the Bulletin of the First Methodist 
Church, Lynn, Mass. 


NICHOLAS R. GUILBERT 


In the death of Nicholas R. Guilbert, the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, loses one of its most 
faithful members and the Universalist cause in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania one of its stanchest supporters. 

No man ever had a deeper love for the Universalist Church. 
Often its interest was the subject of his earnest thought and 
prayer—to its affairs he gave of himself generously and con- 
tinuously. 

His devotion was implemented by wisdom and administra- 
tive ability. 

Back of him was a tradition of Universalist faith and 
service. His father Nicholas and his grandfather James 
Marsh were charter members of the Church of the Messiah. 

He was born January 5, 1873, at Gwynedd, near Philadel- 
phia. When he was eight, after the death of his father, the 
family moved to Philadelphia. 

He attended the public schools of the city until the age 
of fourteen, when he went to work in the printing establish- 
ment operated by an older brother. Subsequently he was in 
the employ of an elevator company, and in 1921 went into 
that business for himself. In 1930, he transferred to the 
Provident Insurance Company, where he remained until his 
death on April 4, 1942. 

After his arrival in Philadelphia, about 1880, he began to 
attend the Sunday school of the Church of the Messiah, then 
housed in the old building at Juniper and Locust Streets. 

April 6, 1890, he became a member of the church—just 
prior to its removal to the present location at Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue. 

For nearly forty years he served as a member of the 
vestry, first as secretary, then as treasurer, and after the 
death of William R. Lyman in 1928, he became moderator, 
serving in that capacity faithfully and never missing a 
meeting. 

In addition to his service to the Church of the Messiah 
he was keenly interested in the organization of the Messiah 
Home for the Aged and served as president of the board of 
managers since 1928, again succeeding Mr. Lyman. 

His wider concern for the church he loved has been mani- 
fested in his labor of love for the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention. He has been president, and for several years 
treasurer and chairman of the executive committee. 

His business acumen has been invaluable as he served on 
the finance committee of the Church of the Messiah, the 
home, and the state convention. 

He was active until within a week of his death. 

On January 8, 1898, he was married to Elizabeth Eva 
Lord of Philadelphia. He is survived by his wife and two 
children, Nicholas Robert, Jr., and Dorothy. The funeral 
service was held Wednesday, April 8, at Oliver Bair’s and 
was very largely attended by members of the church and 
his many friends. 

Upon his death, the vestry of the church of which he has 
been so long a member met at once and passed resolutions 
testifying to his integrity, his absolute devotion to high prin- 
ciples, his love for and loyalty to the church, his wisdom in 
all church affairs, and his sacrificial service. 

H. E. B. 


———————— 


MAY 2, 1942 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The First Universalist Church of Hav- 
erhill will be host to all Universalists 
of Massachusetts at the annual sessions 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 12, 13 and 14. A cordial invitation 
has been issued by the official board and 
the minister, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. 
Reservations for overnight accommoda- 
tions can be made through Mrs. Charles 
Martin, 82 Howard Street, Haverhill. 
Luncheon, afternoon tea and supper will 
be served each day. The last annual 
meetings held in Haverhill were in 1916, 
when Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., was 
the minister. 

Tuesday will be taken up with the 
meetings of the State Sunday School 
Association. After registration in the 
morning, a service of worship will be 
conducted by Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach 
of North Attleboro and Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske. The rest of the morning will be 
devoted to business and reports. At the 
opening of the afternoon session, Rev. 
Daniel W. Staffeld, D.D., director of 
weekday religious education for the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, will 
speak. “Music in the Church School” 
with demonstration singing will be con- 
ducted later in the afternoon by Miss 
Harriette F. Perkins, supervisor of music 
for the Malden public schools. Miss 
Katherine I. Yerrinton of Arlington 
will be the accompanist. 

The evening worship service will be 
conducted by Rev. Charles H. Monbleau 
of Malden. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
D.D., of Braintree will speak on “An 
Adequate Philosophy of Religion.” This 
will be followed by a symbolic com- 
munion service in charge of Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D.D., of Lynn. 

All day Wednesday will be devoted 
to the work of the State Association of 
Universalist Women. Mrs. George H. 
Ball of Swampscott will preside at the 
business sessions. A memorial service 
will be conducted by Mrs. Lester W. 
Nerney of Attleboro. The literature table 
is in charge of Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw 
of Salem. 

On Wednesday evening the sessions of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will open with a worship service con- 
ducted by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., 
state superintendent. The occasional ser- 
mon will be given by Rev. Trueman J. 
Menadue of Franklin. The service of 
holy communion will be in charge of 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to 
business and reports of the convention. 
At luncheon there will be a special 
meeting of the ministers of the state. 
The address of the afternoon will be 
given by Rev. Benjamin T. Marshall, 
D.D., minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Haverhill. A session 
for local church treasurers and finance 
committee members will be conducted 
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by A. Ingham Bicknell of Boston. 
There will be the opportunity on this 
afternoon for sight-seeing and visiting. 

The closing banquet, at 6:30 p. m. on 
Thursday, will be in charge of Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach of Worcester, who will 
act as toastmaster. Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, D.D. (see issue of THe Curis- 
TIAN Leaver of April 4, page 212, for 
sketch of Dr. Reamon) of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will deliver the address on “Uni- 
versalist Priorities.” Plan now to attend 
these meetings! 


DR. COONS’ SCHEDULE 


During the month of April, the state 
superintendent has had Sunday engage- 
ments as follows: April 5, Norwell; April 
12, Unitarian church in Canton; April 
19, Lawrence; April 26, North Adams. 
In addition, he preached in Roxbury on 
Holy Thursday evening and conducted 
the communion service. On April 6, he 
met with the special committee in Law- 
rence in regard to a new minister. On 
April 16, he attended the all-day meet- 
ing of the State Association of Univer- 
salist Women in North Attleboro, and 
on April 22 he was at Doolittle Home, 
Foxboro, as a member of the trustees of 
the home. 


RECEPTION TO 
LUTHER G. MORRIS 


On Monday evening, April 13, more 
than six hundred people attended a fare- 
well reception to Rev. and Mrs. Luther 
G. Morris of Stoughton. Mr. Morris is 
the newly elected pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Milford. This 
was the largest party ever held in 
Stoughton. Mr. and Mrs. Morris stood 
in line and greeted their friends for over 
two hours. Fine speeches of apprecia- 
tion were made by Father Gunn and the 
Jewish rabbi. The community partici- 
pated in this reception. Mr. Morris was 
presented with a Hamilton watch and 
Mrs. Morris with furniture and a purse 
of money. Mr. Morris began his new 
work in Milford on April 12. 
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PASTORAL MATTERS 


At the request of the parish in Fox- 
boro, Burchard A. Royce, student at 
Tufts School of Religion, who has been 
serving the church for several months, 
will continue through April and May to 
the time of the annual meeting in June. 


The church in Lawrence, following the 
plan used in Gloucester during the past 
year, will not hear candidates. A com- 
mittee of five has been chosen to in- 
vestigate certain ministers, hear these 
men if possible in their own churches, 
and recommend to the home church the 
election of a successor to Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, now settled in the church in 
Wausau, Wis. 


The church in Stoughton and All Souls 
in Worcester are hearing supplies at 
present and expect to elect a minister 
soon. 


While a service is held each Sunday by 
a preacher sent to the church in Essex 
by the state superintendent, it is ex- 
pected that choice of a resident pastor 
will be made before many weeks. 


The only other pastorless position in 
the state at present is at Gloucester, and 
the word from there is that a definite 
announcement will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


MELROSE 


Throughout the winter, the Comrades 
conducted a men’s class which met each 
Sunday at 9:30 a.m. The final meeting 
of the season was recently held with Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols as the speaker. New 
hymnals were purchased by the class. 
A public forum of three meetings, held 
on Sunday afternoons, was sponsored by 
this group. The class will resume early 
in the fall. 


SOUTH WEYMOUTH 


The annual men’s supper was held on 
April 16. On April 22, the Gamma Chi 
sponsored a silver tea in the church 
vestry. The program included clarinet 
and piano solos, recitations, dancing, 
violin and guitar selections. Refresh- 
ments were served. Again this year, this 
group is sponsoring a hobby show on 
May 8. Afternoon and evening will be 
given over to the display of fascinating 
hobbies. The annual meeting and supper 
will be held on May 19. 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


The choir of this church sang before 
eleven hundred people at the union 
service at the Methodist church. Dana 
E. Klotzle, student minister, took part 
in the symposium at this service. Mr. 
Klotzle, national president of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship, installed the 
newly elected state officers on Sunday, 
April 19, at Waltham. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Dr. Brooks Speaker at Universalist Club 


Tufts Divinity Students Are Guests 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
was the speaker at the Boston Univer- 
salist Club on Monday evening, April 13. 
Dr. Brooks spoke on Washington and 
our National Church. He painted a 
vivid picture of the overcrowded wartime 
Washington. He spoke of the problems 
of the capital city with its three hundred 
forty churches and six hundred religious 
organizations. These churches have the 
peculiarly difficult problem of serving a 
constituency of people whose roots are 
elsewhere. The stock reply of many 
when asked to support a Washington 
church is, “I’m supporting a church back 
home.” 

Commenting on Washington person- 
alities Dr. Brooks paid tribute to both 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 


“Our church is one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in Washington. It is well 
located on the Avenue of Embassies. It 
has a splendid organ, second to none in 
the city. We are open three hundred 
sixty-five days a year. Many of those 
days work goes on continuously from ten 
in the morning until after seven in the 
evening. We house three Red Cross 
units. Two clubs—the Cercle Francais 
and the Audubon Society—meet there 
often. We are a designated Emergency 
Casualty Center. We have a live monthly 
Book Review group, and a training 
group for camp fire leaders.” (Editor’s 
note: Dr. Brooks did not say that the 
church has a growing attendance of 
worshipers every Sunday morning, but 
we know that to be the case.) 


“This National Universalist Church is 
a going concern in every respect,” said 
Dr. Brooks. “Our people showed a great 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
GATHER AT NORTH ATTLEBORO 

The third and last of the regular public 
meetings for the season under the direc- 
tion of the Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women was held in the 
First Universalist Church at North Attle- 
boro on Thursday, April 16, with Mrs. 
George H. Ball, state president, presid- 
ing. The general subject was “Religion.” 

The program opened with an organ 
prelude by Mrs. Raymond C. Blanchard, 
and was followed by a devotional service 
led by Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. Mrs. Elsner 
said that there is a conception of the 
Bible that is coming more and more to 
appeal to the minds and hearts of men. 
It is that the Bible is not dogma, but 
literature; not infallible, but most in- 
valuable; not without error, but full of 
truth; not supernaturally inspired, but 
supremely inspiring; not a manacle, but 
a staff; not a tyrant, but a friend. 


vision in establishing a national church. 
The congregation is made up mostly of 
low-salaried people, but they are ex- 
tremely loyal. Our women raise each 
year two thousand dollars toward the 
budget. The total annual budget of the 
church is. sixteen thousand dollars, 
of which the Universalist Church of 
America is now giving four thousand 
dollars, one thousand dollars less than a 
year ago. A stream of people is flowing 
through the church every day, and we 
give out more Universalist literature than 
any other Universalist church.” 

Following the address there was an 
informal period of questions and com- 
ments. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, former 
minister of the National Memorial 
Church, spoke briefly and most effec- 
tively on the ministry of the beautiful 
sanctuary itself to thousands who go in 
to meditate and pray within its walls. 
Dr. Brooks paid high tribute, both in his 
address and later, to Dr. Perkins, and to 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor emer- 
itus of the church. 

At this meeting of the club ten Tufts 
divinity students were guests. Major J. 
Theodore Whitney, former president of 
the club, now in active service, was pres- 
ent. Dr. Lalone introduced Major Whit- 
ney, who made a few brief remarks, 
expressing his pleasure at being “back 
home” and praising the work of the 
National Memorial Church which he now 
attends whenever circumstances permit. 

Annual reports were presented by the 
officers, and officers for next year were 
elected. These officers are: President, 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone; vice-presi- 
dent, George Havey; secretary, Rev. 
James Tillinghast; treasurer, Lewis P. 
Everett. 


Mrs. Gerald Riley, president of the 
North Attleboro Association, gave a 
greeting, to which Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb, 
director of the first and second districts 
and a member of the state board, re- 
sponded. 

The speaker of the morning, Miss 
Mary B. Lillie, director of religious edu- 
cation in the Murray Universalist Church 
at Attleboro, gave an instructive talk on 
“Religion and Children.” Her message 
was thought-provoking. She asked 
that teachers and parents both develop 
within themselves a definite philosophy 
of life before attempting to influence the 
young. 

At the close of the morning session 
luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the church. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
organ prelude and hymn. The prayer 
was made by Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
pastor of the church. 


The roll call of churches showed that 
there were sixty-three in attendance. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Prof. 
Rolland Emerson Wolfe of the School of 
Religion at Tufts College, whose subject 
was “Steps Toward God.” Prof. Wolfe 
satd, “This is a record of man’s discovery 
of God, not a revelation of God to man.” 
He concluded that a new world will 
come when we put our theories of God 
into practice. 


FOR FIELD WORK 
MAKE YOUR NEEDS 
KNOWN THIS SPRING 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Central Planning Coun- 
cil it was agreed that there should be a 
planning period each year when the 
needs for general field work would be 
surveyed and consideration given to 
plans for visitations from the general 
field worker during the winter of 1942 
and the spring of 1943. 

Any local church or state organization 
desiring this type of service during the 
winter of 1942 and the sprimg of 1943. 
should make its request to the executive 
committee of the Central Planning Coun- 
cil, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, not later 
than June 30, 1942, in order to be given 
consideration at that time. 


Rosert CumMMINS. 


CARIBOU HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Parish of Caribou, Maine, was. 
held the second Monday in January. 
Trustees and officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Norman Currier; treas- 
urer, Miss Eula Stetson; clerk, Miss. 
Bertha Spaulding. Walter Bishop, John 
Rogers, Mrs. Zella Denton, Mrs. Charles. 
Bishop, Leroy Snowman and Rex Miller 
make up the board. 

The Adult Education Committee is. 
sponsoring an adult Bible class under the 
leadership of Dr. Richard Powley, for- 
merly an instructor in Oriental history 
at Cornell University. This same com- 
mittee also conducted a series of Lenten 
forums. 

The church school and the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee joined together in the 
purchase of a mimeograph. 

The church is in possession of some 
excellent interior and exterior photo- 
graphs taken by Life photographers dur- 
ing a recent visit to Caribou. The parish 
will have these pictures framed and hung 
in the Parish House. One exterior view 
appeared in Life Magazine. 

The minister, Rev. D. Stanley Raw- 
son, is active in community affairs. He 
is serving as an air raid warden, and is 
a member of the Civil Air Patrol and a 
member of the Caribou Bond and Stamp. 
Committee. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
AT AUGUSTA 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
Augusta, Maine, church, held recently, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, newly elected 
state superintendent, and Mrs. Hawkes 
were guests of honor. Mr. Hawkes gave 
a brief address on the church and the 
times. 


Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, pastor of 
the church, announced that March 5, 
1943, would mark the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the present 
church structure. The large brick build- 
ing was dedicated March 5, 1868, when 
Rey. C. R. Moor was pastor. A program 
of this dedication service has recently 
come into the hands of the pastor 
through the kindness of Mrs. M. P. Ted- 
ford of Pittsfield. Plans were inaugu- 
rated looking toward a celebration of 
this event. The pastor reported that 
seventeen new members were received 
into the church during the past year, and 
there were twelve baptisms. 


The treasurer reported that $76.33 had 
been raised during the year for the work 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
and $158 for the denominational war 
relief fund. Twenty-five dollars was 
voted for the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. Arthur B. Mason was elected 
moderator; P. H. Rand, clerk; H. S. 
Weymouth, collector; C. L. Philbrick, 
treasurer; C. E. Whitten, trustee for 
three years; Holman Fernald, represent- 
ing the church school, H. B. Philbrick 
the Men’s Club, Mrs. S. B. Stewart the 
Murray Alliance and Mrs. J. S. Brennan 
the Winchester Club, trustees for one 
year. A tea and social hour preceded 
the business meeting.. 


I. W. A. MEETING AT 
WEST SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Charles Brooke Elliott, former member 
of the Madras Parliament and barrister- 
at-law in India for over forty years, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Boston district 
of the Institute of World Affairs at the 
Woodbridge Hotel in West Somerville 
recently. He talked on the problems 
India is presenting in the world crisis. 


After his talk Mr. Elliott showed a 
color film entitled “Old and New Eng- 
land,” part of which showed the mem- 
bers of the I. W. A. at Mt. Kearsarge 
during the annual session in 1941. 


The meeting was preceded by a dinner. 
Only active members of the I. W. A. 
and their guests were eligible to attend. 
Dr. Josef Hance, Czechoslovak editor, 
author and diplomat, who planned to 
speak, was unable to be present. 


Toastmaster for the evening was War- 
ren J. Guild, treasurer of the association. 


Prof. Alfred S. Lane, a member of the 
faculty of the institute and associated 
with it from the beginning, and Mrs. 
Lane were also present. Other guests 
were: Mr. and Miss Kelly of Medford, 
Rev. Reuben Hadley and Mr. Walker 
of Sterling, Miss Ruth Crawford of Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Alice Guild and Mrs. Har- 


riet Guild of Arlington, Miss Katherine 
Junkins of Brookline, Miss Eva Williams 
of Medford, Mrs. Carol Restall of Mel- 
rose, and Mrs. Bladen of Westwood and 
England. 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, president of 
the I. W. A. A. of Warner, N. H., and 
Mrs. Andrews were unable to attend the 
meeting. Dr. Andrews is_ recovering 
from a recent illness. 


DR. NASH ELECTED LOMBARD- 
MEADVILLE TRUSTEE 


Dr. E. N. Nash of Galesburg, IIl., was 
elected a member of the board of trustees 
of Lombard College and Meadville Theo- 
logical School at the recent annual meet- 
ings. Both boards have the same per- 
sonnel. He replaces Judge Roger N. 
Galer, whose term expired and who under 
a continuity provision of the bylaws was 
not eligible for re-election. 


Dr. Nash is moderator of the Gales- 
burg Universalist church and a member 
of the executive committee of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention. 


President Sydney B. Snow of the 
school, which is conducted in close co- 
operation with the University of Chicago, 
reported to the trustees that the student 
body numbered seventeen, all of whom 
were graduate students fully qualified 
for the study of theological subjects. A 
specific contribution of Lombard College 
to the educational program of the institu- 
tion has been the maintenance on the 
faculty since 1939 of Prof. Karl Beth, 
formerly of the University of Vienna and 
a refugee from his homeland, who was 
generally considered to be the foremost 
European authority in the field of 
psychology of religion. 

Illinois Universalist churches and Lom- 
bard-Meadville co-operate in the mat- 
ter of student pastors for churches, and 
the Illinois Convention at a recent meet- 
ing passed a resolution expressing ap- 
preciation of the efforts of Dr. Snow and 
the school in meeting pressing needs of 
the convention. The convention is in- 
stituting a prize essay contest in the 
school as a regular part of the educa- 
tional program. Subjects, to be selected 
by conferees of the school and the con- 
vention, are to relate to the life and 
doctrine of the Universalist Church. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. H. A. Abbott of Washington, 
D. C., is the first one to become a life 
member in 1942. She has been visiting 
Ferry Beach for a number of years. The 
Life Membership Fund is now close to 
four hundred dollars. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. 
Florence Tucker and R. F. Needham 
made a visit of inspection at Ferry 
Beach March 23. A call was made at 
the headquarters of the military unit 
standing guard along Saco Bay. Except 
for screening lights shining eastward, it 
is not expected that defense measures 
will interfere with operations at places 
like Ferry Beach. 

Paul F. Grace, owner of the cottage 
next to the Belmont, has offered to sell 
his property to the Ferry Beach Park 
Association. He plans to build a house 
on the main road a mile away for occu- 
pancy next fall. 


From Miss Emily S. Shattuck of 
Nashua, N. H., the association has re- 
ceived a printed program of Dr. Shinn’s 
summer meetings at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in 1899. She was one of a delega- 
tion of ten Nashua Universalists headed 
by the late Rev. Francis A. Gray who 
went from Saratoga to Queen City 
Park, Burlington, Vt., for meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. J. J. Lewis, father of 
Prof. Leo Rich Lewis of Tufts College. 
Her annotated program of this occasion 
states that the leaders included Dr. E. H. 
Capen, Elbert Hubbard, A. J. Canfield, 
Frank Oliver Hall, H. W. Thomas, 
Charles Conklin, Mrs. Effie McCollum 
Jones and Dr. Quillen Shinn. The Queen 
City Park meetings began in 1889. Is 
there a history of them available? 


Among those who have already paid 
their F. B. P. A. dues for 1942 is Mrs. 
Georgiana Ropes of Danvers, Mass., still 
a Ferry Beach enthusiast in her ninety- 
sixth year. 


HELEN LINE CASE REPORTS 


Rey. Helen Line Case of Phoenix, 
Ariz., in a recent letter writes: 


“T was accepted into the fellowship of 
the Congregational Conference of the 
Southwest last year. I am a member of 
the Phoenix Ministerial Association, have 
preached in my father’s church (Rev. 
Fred A. Line) four times this year, in 
the Capital Christian Church twice, at a 
union service once, and on the radio 
morning devotionals five times. I taught 
a class of native Indian church workers 
one semester at the Indian Christian 
Training School. So you see that along 
with the church school and parish work, 
in which I regularly assist my father, I 
keep actively engaged in ministerial 
work, 

“We are just completing a worship 
chapel, New England meetinghouse style. 
Hope to be using it within a month or 
six weeks. It is unique among Phoenix 
churches, which are mostly mission type. 
We have needed it badly and have 
watched each item in the construction 
with keen interest and deep gratitude.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWARK 
CLOSES ACTIVE YEAR 


The annual meeting of the Newark, 
N. J., church was held April 18. In 
spite of the fact that the church has 
been without a pastor for nearly a year, 
attendance has not fallen off. The inter- 
est which the members feel in their or- 
ganization has been maintained at high 
level and reached a gratifying climax at 
the annual business get-together. 

The committee on the securing of a 
minister reported that indications were 
that a new pastor would be selected 
before the summer. 

Reports were given by the church’s 
many organizations. These included the 
two women’s organizations, the Women’s 
Guild and the Association of Universalist 
Women; the Young People’s Society; the 
Y.P.C.U.; the Boys’ Club; the Clara 
Barton Guild, composed of young women 
of the church; the volunteer choir; the 
Evening Auxiliary, composed of young 
employed women; the Boy Scouts; the 
church school; and other groups. These 
reports indicated a wide variety of activ- 
ity, embracing membership of all ages. 
A report was also rendered by Mrs. 
Harry Kussmaul, the chairman of the 
Church Council, the body in the parish 
organized to ensure harmonious func- 
tioning of the many different interests. 
This report indicated that the purpose of 
the council was being splendidly served. 

Reports also were made by the parish 
officers, the one by John W. Strahan, the 
treasurer, being especially gratifying, in- 
dicating a sounder financial condition 
than the church has enjoyed for some 
time. The president of the parish, Harold 
S. Latham, and the chairman of the 
board of trustees, Ray H. Passmore, in 
their reports emphasized the splendid 
spirit of harmony and enthusiasm which 
characterized this church body, and 
which has in no way diminished in these 
pastorless days. 

A particularly important action taken 
was the election of a religious education 
committee designed to work with the 
church school. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that greater service could be 
rendered by the church school if there 
were a closer alliance between the school 
and the board of trustees and other offi- 
cial bodies, and lookmg to this end it 
was decided that there should be elected 
at each annual meeting a committee 
from the parish to be known as a re- 
ligious education committee, which 
should endeavor to work with the church 
school officials, and at the same time 
help to make the church body itself 
church school conscious. It was indi- 
cated that the ideal committee would 
consist of a parent, with a child in the 
church school, someone familiar with 
educational procedures, someone repre- 
senting the younger element, and one or 
two substantial members of the congre- 
gation. To this end the following com- 
mittee was elected: Mrs. John Strahan, 
chairman, Miss I. Mary Eichhorn, Prof. 
J. A. Kerns, Mrs. Margaret Sherwin, 
and Mrs. Charles Connolly. 


This is one of the most forward-looking 
steps the church school has taken in 
some time, and is directly attributable to 
the recent visit of Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, of the headquarters office, to 
Newark, where she spent ten days 
analyzing the Newark problem and mak- 
ing helpful recommendations. 

The chairman of social activities an- 
nounced a church family night May 8 
of rather special interest and significance. 
These church family nights have be- 
come an institution in the church. They 
are informal get-togethers of those who 
attend the church, with a program, re- 
freshments, and social hour. In June 
the church family night will take the 
form of a beefsteak picnic. 

The parish elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, 
Harold S. Latham; vice-president, George 
F. Bartlett; secretary, Frank Eichhorn. 
The treasurer is elected by the board of 
trustees, and will be elected at the or- 
ganization meeting of the board later 
this month. The trustees elected were: 
Charles Connolly, Miss I. Mary Eich- 
horn, Miss H. Maud Mayhew, and James 
Bronis. 

Following the business meeting, there 
was a social hour, with refreshments. 


DR. CUMMINS IN DENVER 


On Sunday, April 12, Dr. Cummins 
visited the Denver church. He was met 
at the station by the minister of the 
church, Rev. Conard B. Rheiner. After 
breakfast at the Rheiner apartment, he 
conferred with Mr. Rheiner on church 
matters. At the closing exercises of the 
Sunday school he spoke briefly on “Path- 
finders,” prior to which he attended the 
adult class. 

At morning worship at 11 a. m. Dr. 
Cummins spoke on “Building on Rock.” 
Mr. Rheiner conducted the service. An 
informal reception followed in the church 
parlor. At 1 p.m. there was a dinner in 
his honor. At the head table with Dr. 
Cummins and Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner 
were Rev. Raymond Waser, minister of 
the near-by First Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, and Mrs. Waser, Dr. 
Jacob Trapp, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and Mrs. Trapp, and Mrs. 
C. Burton Folsom, Sr., wife of the mod- 
erator of the church. Mr. Rheiner acted 
as toastmaster. Dr. Cummins, Mr. 
Waser and Dr. Trapp spoke briefly on 
“Current Trends in Church Co-opera- 
tion.” There were several questions from 
the floor. About sixty-five attended the 
dinner. 

Later in the afternoon Dr. Cummins 
met with the members of the board of 
trustees. He left Denver at 5 p. m. 
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RECORD CONGREGATIONS 
AT BROOKLYN 


At All Souls Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a record congregation attended 
the Maundy Thursday evening service. 
The Brooklyn Philharmonic Choir sang 
Theodore Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” 
and twenty-five members were received 
into fellowship. 

At the Easter service, which also at- 
tracted a record congregation, seven in- 
fants were christened. The offering 
amounted to $1,274. 

April 19 was observed as Masonic 
Sunday. 

At the last parish meeting of the 
church it was announced that the mort- 
gage of $30,350 had been reduced to 
$1,000 since 1929. 


ANDREW TORSLEFF 
RE-ELECTED 


At the annual meeting of the church 
in Medford Hillside, Mass., held on April 
8, Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff was unani- 
mously re-elected pastor of the church 
for the coming year. In the past year 
he has made nine hundred thirty-seven 
parish calls. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The alliance will meet in: the new 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston, on Friday, May 15, at eleven 
o'clock. Mrs. Robert M. Rice will speak 
on “Books for Summer Reading.” 

Luncheon will be served as usual at 
35 cents for members, 50 cents for guests. 
Please make reservations with Mrs. Spear 
by Wednesday, May 13. 


SPECIAL LENTEN SERVICES 
AT EAST BOSTON 


Special services were conducted at the 
church here by the minister, Maurice W. 
Cobb, on the Sundays in Lent. On Holy 
Thursday he was assisted by Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, who christened 
three young people, and received eleven 
into church membership. A _ religious 
pageant preceded the communion service. 

An Easter sunrise service was con- 
ducted by the Y.P.C.U. and the Helpers’ 
Club, assisted by the minister, in the 
auditorium. This was followed by an 
Easter breakfast, prepared by the young 
people, in the church schoolroom. The 
morning service was followed by that of 
the church school, when the junior choir 
appeared for the first time in their vest- 
ments. 

Silver candlesticks have been presented 
to the church by Helen and Estelle 
Stevenson, in memory of their parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Stevenson. 

The members of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety were guests of the Misses Ste- 
venson at a birthday party in their home. 
After a brief memorial service for mem- 
bers of the past, games and songs were 
enjoyed, refreshments were served, and 
a birthday cake was cut in honor of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the society. 
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LENT IN OUR 
CAMBRIDGE CHURCH 


On Ash Wednesday the women of the 
‘church held their annual service of dedi- 
cation. Every Tuesday evening a chapel 
service was held with a Greater Boston 
minister as preacher. Every Wednesday 
morning over Radio Station WHDH the 
minister, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, gave 
a fifteen-minute broadcast, designed 
especially for the sick and_ shut-ins. 
Every Friday night the church partici- 
pated with the other Cambridge churches 
in a union service. During Holy Week 
noon hour services were held in a down- 
town theater. 

Five people were received into mem- 
bership on Holy Thursday and one per- 
son was baptized. 

The church is now carrying its pro- 
gram into the homes of the sick and 
shut-ins. During Lent Mr. Chatterton 
served private communion to twelve 
shut-ins. 

On Holy Thursday the deacons of the 
church sent letters to all boys in the 
service. 


LENTEN UNION SERVICES 
AT PALMER 


During the Lenten season the Palmer, 
Mass., church, of which Rev. Frederic A. 
Mooney is pastor, participated in union 
services with the Advent Christians, Free 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists and 
‘Congregationalists. Mr. Mooney preached 
in the Free Methodist church. A union 
communion service was held in the Bap- 
tist church on Maundy Thursday eve- 
ning. 

At the Easter service five new mem- 
bers were received into fellowship. The 
choir was under the leadership of the 
new director, Samuel B. Milley. Miss 
Florence E. Tubman sang a solo. 

This church has contributed thirty- 
six dollars to the Volunteers for Univer- 
salism Fund. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


Washington Avowal of Faith 
Available on Cards 
for Mailing 


An attractive two-color printing 
of the Washington Avowal of 
Faith has just been brought out 
by the Universalist Publishing 
House. The cards measure 342x6 
inches and so may be used for 
mailing as well as for distribution 
in churches. These cards are avail- 
able for 2 cents each in lots up to 
twenty-five, 1 cent each in lots 
of twenty-five to ninety-nine, and 
80 cents per hundred in larger 
quantities. 


AT PERRY 


In the church at Perry, N. Y., on 
Wednesday evening of Holy Week there 
was a church supper and candlelight 
service explaining the origin and mean- 
ing of Easter in legend, story and song. 
On Thursday and Friday evenings Dean 
John Murray Atwood preached. On 
Easter Day there was a communion serv- 
ice and five new members were taken 
into the church. The offering at this 
service amounted to one hundred ten 
dollars. 

Also during Lent special round-table 
discussions for the young people were 
held every Sunday evening. These dealt 
with the fundamental ideas of religion. 


HOLY WEEK IN DENVER 


Holy Week was observed by the 
Denver church with regular and special 
services. On Palm Sunday the minister, 
Rey. Conard B. Rheiner, preached on 
“Individual Responsibility.” Palms were 
distributed to the children and adults 
who attended. An unusually large con- 
gregation of ninety-one persons was 
present. On Maundy Thursday a candle- 
light communion service was held in the 
vestry. On Good Friday the first union 
Universalist-Unitarian Good Friday serv- 
ice was held in the Universalist church. 
Both ministers spoke and the soloists of 
both churches sang. Attendance was ex- 
cellent. Easter brought out the largest 
congregation of the present pastorate, 
one hundred fifty. Total income on 
Easter amounted to $305.67. 


LENTEN SERVICES IN MALDEN, 
MASS., WELL ATTENDED 


The Lenten services at the First Parish 
in Malden, Universalist, were well at- 
tended, congregations ranging from two 
to six hundred. At the service on Holy 
Thursday evening the minister, Rev. 
Charles H. Monbleau, received into the 
church thirty-four new members and 
conducted a communion service. At the 
Easter service the choir was assisted by 
Mrs. Charles H. Monbleau, soprano; 
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Laurence Farwell, Jr., trumpeter; Harry 
E. Rodgers, organist; Bessie F. Moulton, 
pianist; Harold F. Sawyer, violinist; and 
Nellie Robin, ’cellist. 


MEDFORD SQUARE 
CHURCH ACTIVE 


The church here has been very active. 
Services were held on Sunday evenings 
durmg Lent. On Palm Sunday eve- 
ning Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., pastor, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. On Easter Sun- 
day a number of young people in the 
city attended a sunrise service at Pine 
Hill, and those from the Universalist 
group went back to the church for an 
Easter breakfast served by some of the 
ladies. At the regular morning service 
the church was nearly filled, over two 
hundred attending. 

A men’s club, couples’ club and Red 
Cross chapter have been formed. The 
women have met for many weeks, sew- 
ing not only for the Red Cross, but for 
the hospital. The World Friendship 
group meets once a month, always with 
an interesting speaker. Through the 
winter over eighty helmets were knit by 
the women for soldiers. 

The Women’s Society held its Talent 
Day April 9 with Mrs. John Beers as 
chairman. A_ lobster luncheon was 
served. After a musical program, Mrs. 
Beers called for the Talents and by 
means of poetry each woman told how 
she had increased the dollar that was 
given to her in October. The fifty dol- 
lars had grown to over four hundred 
dollars and had been earned in various 
and amusing ways. 

Family Day will be observed on Sun- 
day, May 10. After the morning service 
a dinner will be served to all the church 
people and their families. 


SERVICE FOR DR. CANFIELD 
The memorial service for the late Rev. 


Harry L. Canfield, D.D., will be held 
at Woodstock, Vt., Sunday, June 28, 
4 p.m. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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DUTCH STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT DISSOLVED 


Geneva. The Student Christian Move- 
ment of the Netherlands has dissolved 
itself. This action was taken when the 
occupying power refused to permit Jews 
to belong to the organization. In October, 
1941, a decree was published according 
to which Jews were forbidden to be 
members of organizations which did not 
consist exclusively of Jews. When it 
became clear that no exception to this 
decree was to be made for Jewish mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Movement, 
the organization decided that rather than 
exclude its Jewish members, it would 
dissolve —Worldover Press. 


THE I. V. S..P. DIGS 
FOR HUMANITY 


Lonpon. International Voluntary Serv- 
ice for Peace is the name of an organiza- 
tion founded a generation ago by a Swiss 
schoolmaster, Pierre Ceresole. His ob- 
ject was to provide an alternative to 
military service which should give op- 
portunities for discipline and _ sacrifice 
similar to those required of the soldier 
but having a humanitarian and construc- 
tive purpose. Such service would enable 
young men whose beliefs made it impos- 
sible for them to render military service 
to show that their refusal was not due 
to an unwillingness to serve the com- 
munity. 

The first services undertaken were in 
Switzerland—reconstruction work follow- 
ing avalanches—but later they were ex- 
tended to other countries and were shared 
in by men of different nationalities. Here, 
thought Pierre Ceresole, was a way of 
bringing people of different countries 
into active co-operation and, by mutual 
help, of achieving a friendlier spirit 
among the nations themselves which 
would be a better defense than arma- 
ments. 

The movement has grown steadily, if 
not spectacularly, and each year has seen 
a number of services organized in differ- 
ent countries: relief work after floods, 
famine, and other natural disasters, re- 
construction work in derelict industrial 
areas, the building of Youth Hostels, and 
so forth. The war has made it impossible 
to carry on the international functions 
of the I. V. S. P., and has interrupted 
contact between most of the countries 
in which members live. Nevertheless, 
the national groups have continued to 
work within their own frontiers, and 
war conditions have provided additional 
opportunities for humanitarian service. 

The report of the English section of 
the movement, just issued, tells of a 
varied program of useful work accom- 
plished. A group of ten volunteers en- 
gaged in afforestation work was able to 
plant, in one month, three hundred 
fifty thousand trees, and thus complete 
an important national program. In vari- 
ous parts of the heavily bombed London 
area the work has included the demoli- 
tion of dangerous houses, the provision 


of hostel and canteen facilities for 
bombed-out families, the construction of 
an open-air theater with. material sal- 
vaged from damaged buildings, and the 
provision of entertainment for the re- 
maining population. 

In the country the group has reno- 
vated an old abandoned house and made 
it serviceable as a hostel for “blitzed” 
refugees from Hull. In another district 
the group ran a hostel for refugees, un- 
dertook various kinds of agricultural 
work, land draining and reclamation. 
What news can be obtained from 
I. V. S. P. members in other countries 
suggests that they, too, are finding oppor- 
tunities for constructive service in a 
world in which destruction seems to 
dominate. Experiences gained in these 
activities will be of great value after the 
war when the time comes for more com- 
plete national and international recon- 
struction —Worldover Press. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 712. 


California: Oakland, 12; Pasadena, 14. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, 7; Stam- 
ford, 3. 

District of Columbia: Washington, 2. 

Florida: St. Petersburg, 15. 

Iilinois: Galesburg, 5; Joliet, 8; Syca- 
more, 20. 

Towa: Waterloo, 3. 

Maine: Auburn, 5; Bangor, 1; Bruns- 
wick, 13; Mechanic Falls, 1. 

Massachusetts: Abington, 9; Arlington, 
7; Braintree, 17; Brockton, 17; Fitchburg, 
7; Franklin, 12; Haverhill, 16; Orange, 5; 
Salem, 15; Somerville, West, 4; Wake- 
field, 9; Weymouth, First, 6; Weymouth, 
South, 1. 

Michigan: Concord, 5; Detroit, 34; 
Grosse Pointe, 17. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, 6. 

New Hampshire: Claremont, 5. 

New York: Buffalo, 3; Cortland, 4; 
Dolgeville, 3; Hornell, 2; Middleport, 3; 
New York City, 3; Perry, 5; Ridgeway, 
1; Salisbury Center, 1; Southold, 3; Syra- 
cuse, 11; Utica, 4; Watertown, 9. 

North Carolina: Inman’s Chapel, 1. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Ohio: Woodstock, 4. 

Pennsylvania: Kingsley, 1; Towanda, 5. 
Rhode Island: Woonsocket, 16. 
Wisconsin: Monroe, 12. 

Canada: Olinda, 3. 

Total, 1,107. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 52. 

Connecticut: Stamford, 1. 

Georgia: Allatoona, 1. 

Maine: Brunswick, 4. 
~ Massachusetts: Abington, 6; Boston, 
East, 3. 

New York: Central Square, 1; Syra- 
cuse, 11; 

Pennsylvania: Athens, 2; Kingsley, 2; 
Towanda, 6. 

Rhode Island: Woonsocket, 1. 

Total, 90. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley on April 5 
conducted the Easter service for the 
369th Colored Regiment and spoke twice 
over the Cape Cod radio station. On 
April 6 he spoke over Station WCOP, 
Boston, on April 7 over Station WIEM, 
Fitchburg, on April 9 over Station 
WATN, Watertown, N. Y., and on April 
12 over the Burlington, Vt., radio. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks in April, Mr. 
Priestley lectured on international af- 
fairs before crowded audiences in Hemp- 
stead, L. I., New London and Weathers- 
field, Conn., Newport and Jamestown, 
R. I., Boston, Hyannis and Mashpee, 
Mass., and Watertown, N. Y. On April 
12 he preached at the Methodist church 
in Burlington, Vt., and conducted a 
forum in the evening. From April 14 to 
May 15 Mr. Priestley will be lecturing 
and preaching in the South, and will then 
spend a week in the Midwest. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of 
America, made a field trip to Maine in 
April. On the 19th he was in Caribou, 
where he preached the sermon at the 
morning service and addressed the Adult 
Education Forum in the afternoon. He 
also addressed a meeting at Oakfield. 
During the trip he conferred with min- 
isters and held interviews in the interests 
of the department of finance of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, which he 
represents. 


Rev. I. J. Domas, who has been en- 
gaged in social service work at Heinz 
House, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the past few 
months, and who also has been serving 
as pastor of our church at Smithton, Pa., 
began work as Universalist pastor in 
Middletown, N. Y., on Easter Sunday. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Oneonta, 
N. Y., not Rev. Gerald K. Wyman of 
Canton, Maine, rendered the service re- 
ferred to in Dr. Seth R. Brooks’ report 
in our last issue. The error was not in 
the copy but in our handling of it. 


Mrs. Clarence I. Hendrickson, a mem- 
ber of the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church, Washington, has been 
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appointed chairman of the Land Army 
Committee of the American Women’s 
Volunteer Service. 


Chaplain Ralph P. Boyd, Fort Devens, 
Mass., asks all Universalists to write him 
about our young men who are inducted 
into the army through Camp Devens. 
He can be of help. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, 
N. Y., lectured at the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University the 
week of April 13, and Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone lectured there the week of 
April 27. 


Otto. Postma, son-in-law of Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., 
is field director for the Red Cross and is 
stationed at Fort Banks, Winthrop, 
Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson of 
Caribou, Maine, announce the arrival of 
Davis Stanley on April 7. He weighed 
seven and a half pounds. 


Rev. and Mrs. Donald B. King of 
Junction City, Kan., announce the birth 
of a son, Reginald Ahrens, on April 11, 
weight 9 pounds 1 ounce. 


Miss Mary Willits, regional field 
worker, spent two Sundays recently at 
work in Urbana, Ill. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, according to 
an illustrated article in the Denver Post, 
is having great success teaching the art 
of magic to teen-age boys. 


Miss Flora Harper of Pasadena, Calif., 
broke a vertebra in a fall and will have 
to lie for several months in a plaster cast. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose returned 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., on April 14 
and are again living at the Marlboro Inn, 
334 Grove Street, Montclair, N. J. Dr. 
Rose gave twenty lectures in St. Peters- 
burg to a total of more than ten thousand 
people. Dr. and Mrs. Rose will spend 
the summer at their cottage at South 
Harpswell Harbor, Maine. 


Rev. Ernest T. Marble of the First 


Universalist Church, Nashua, N. H., has * 


been elected chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Camp and Hospital Service Coun- 
cil of the American Red Cross. 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks was in Boston 
the week of April 20 to attend the board 
meeting of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women. She addressed the Wom- 
en’s Association of the First Parish 
Church of Malden, April 22. 


Rev. C. H. Monbleau of Malden, 
Mass., officiated April 20 at the marriage 
of Miss Barbara Norris Estey, a prom- 
inent teacher of Malden and a member 
_ of the First Parish Church, to Frederick 
W. Hildum of Plainfield, N. J. 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the 
Universalist-Unitarian church of Cleve- 
land, resigned April 17, effective October 
1. His service of twenty-three years has 
resulted in making his church a power 
in Cleveland and making himself a be- 
loved figure. 


THE NEED FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION IN CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 263) 


the family. Parents and child alike must 
come through the ordeal capable of en- 
gaging in normal satisfactions, and 
equipped to engage in normal living 
where demands and values are properly 
balanced. The period of illness must 
be managed so that there are no deteri- 
orations, and after recovery there will be 
no longings for pampering by the child 
or tendencies toward fixations by the 
parents. 

Adults during the war must somehow 
learn to live in a world that demands 
complete absorption in providing means 
of destruction and at the same time keep 
alive the spiritual qualities which will 
guard against the distortion of values 
and prepare for constructive advances 
in normal times. This is not an easy 
task. The objectives of a program of 
adult education where the religious em- 
phasis is prominent points in the right 
direction. First, escape is not to be con- 
sidered. Postponement of effort is to be 
discarded. Such excuses as complaining 
that the world is too immersed in mate- 
rial things to do anything now is ignoring 
the challenge. In the words of Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, “The way to spiritual things lies 
through material things and not around 
them.” 

In the process of meeting these larger 
objectives of adult education the church 
must transform its own procedure. To 
a greater extent than is true in other 
organizations the church has kept adult 
learning on a listening level. Its chief 
ambition has been to fill large audito- 
riums with persons whose only stimula- 
tion for transforming life was the spoken 
word. Where effort has gone beyond 
the sermon or lecture the chief means 
employed has been the tract or pamphlet, 
used mainly to supplement what has 
been heard. The adult education move- 
ment, while not discarding learning 
through listening, or the advance in un- 
derstanding by reading, pushes on to 
another important level. This is the 
level of participation. It places upon 
the learner the obligation of transferring 
from a passive to an active basis. It 
not only offers much more stimulation to 
the learner through the methods used, 
but it demands that the learner share in 
the solution of the problems he is study- 
ing. Participation means sharing in the 
planning and producing of the changes 
needed. This means in reality a new 
kind of adult education. It implies that 
adults are capable of selecting the desired 
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goals for complete living, and that the 
best goals will be selected only by having 
a large number sharing in the process. It 
implies, also, that the best motivation 
for adults in seeking solutions for life’s 
problems is a share in carrying the solu- 
tions into effect. In other words, the 
door which the adult education move- 
ment opens to churches is a more com- 
plete effort for the permeation of spirit- 
ual values in all relationships of life— 
an effort which invites churches to make 
the proclaiming of faith not an isolated 
approach to adults, but the dynamic 
which sets adults at the whole task of 
building the Kingdom of God! 


ADULT EDUCATION AS A 
COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE 


(Continued from page 262) 


ciation, the visitors spent several hours 
each afternoon working on a vacant field 
adjoining the school, turning it into a 
tennis court. They also conducted rec- 
reation trips for the youth of the town. 
Using the knowledge and skills of the 
Europeans, a schedule of summer classes 
was prepared and spread among the 
townspeople. The latter helped the Euro- 
peans to acquire better English. Clubs 
invited the newcomers to speak, to join 
in picnics, and to visit in homes. Friend- 
ships were formed between the foreigners 
and the Americans which have been car- 
ried on through personal correspondence 
ever since. The citizens of Stillwater have 
a new understanding of the problems of 
expatriated Europeans, and the new- 
comers have a deep appreciation of 
warmhearted hospitality and eagerness 
for information on the part of Americans. 

Today when gangling youth leaves 
school and becomes understudy to the 
paunchy pedestrian on the sidewalk, a 
confusing Blitzkrieg of instruction as- 
sails him. Advertisers, columnists, edi- 
tors, broadcasters, Hollywoodsmen, spray 
him with winging words. His earlier 
adolescence and his later maturing may 
continue to balance indecisively unless 
enterprising leadership makes adult edu- 
cation a major concern in the local com- 
munity. 


Obituary 


FRANK CLINTON MATHEWSON 


A native of Providence, R. I., Mr. Mathew- 
son was born into the First Universalist Church, 
for his father Daniel was a deacon. Frank was 
christened in that church, was confirmed in it, 
and himself was elected to be deacon in 1939. 
His long and painful illness ended April 21, 
1942. He had served the church in many 
capacities, notably as usher, for which his friend- 
liness particularly fitted him. He is survived 
by his wife, two sons, and a daughter. Funeral 
services were held on April 24 in the church 
he loved so well. The pastor, Rev. William 
Couden, officiated. 


MRS. SENATH THOMAS 


On Palm Sunday, March 29, in the Univer- 
salist church at Foxboro, Mass., the funeral of 
Mrs. Senath Thomas was held. Her death oc- 
curred after a long illness. Mrs. Thomas was 
a member of the Foxboro church. In the earlier 
days of the Doolittle Universalist Home, while 
Dr. Charles Conklin was alive, Mrs. Thomas 
served the home in various ways, notably as 
cook. She was a valuable helper and was al- 
ways deeply interested in the welfare of the 
home. She was a woman of high moral character 
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and firm loyalties. She leaves a son, who lives 
in Hartford, Conn., and a daughter, Miss Lucia 
Delap of Foxboro. Rev. William Couden, D. D., 
officiated at the obsequies, and the burial was in 
the Foxboro Cemetery. 


CARL W. MacKENZIE 

An ex-convict and gunman of Detroit, having 
slain two citizens of Oakland County, Mich., be- 
gan a wild ride through the state to elude of- 
ficers and came to rest) on the beautiful Hatch 
farm about a mile from Concord on April 1. 
The son-in-law and partner of Mr. Hatch, Carl 
W. MacKenzie, approached the strange car to 
investigate and received three shots through his 
body, dying before medical aid could reach him. 
This tragedy shocked the peaceful village of 
Concord and all that region in Michigan as per- 
haps it never had been shocked before. Mr. 
MacKenzie was an outstanding citizen of intel- 
ligence, industry, and probity. He served the 
town and the schools with rare ability and de- 
votion. He was particularly interested in youth 
and athletics, being himself in early middle age. 
He was a member and trustee of the Univer- 
salist church of Concord. He is survived by 
his wife, a sister, and many relatives. He was 
prominent in Masonic circles. His funeral was 
held in the Concord church, the pastor, Rev. 
T. M. Murray, officiating. 


JUNE HARRINGTON FULKERSON 

June Fulkerson, nineteen years of age, wife 
of Robert T. Fulkerson and youngest daughter 
of Rev. William David Harrington of Metropo- 
lis, lll., died March 31 at her home in St. Louis, 
where she had resided since her marriage. She 
underwent an operation on February 15. 

Mrs. Fulkerson was born at St. Charles, IIl., 
June 6, 1922, and was a graduate of Metropolis 
Community High School and a postgraduate and 
prize-winning commercial and typewriting stu- 
dent. On June 30, 1940, she was married to 
Robert T. Fulkerson, also a graduate of Com- 
munity High School and a star basketball player. 

During the pastorate of her father in Indiana 
Mrs. Fulkerson united with the Universalist 
church. Her body was brought back to the Har- 
rington home in Metropolis, where the funeral 
was, held. 

Besides her husband and father, Mrs. Fulker- 
son is survived by three brothers, Ward H., 
linotype operator on the Metropolis News, Wil- 
liam D., Jr., defense plant guard in St. Louis, 
and John W., in the Field Artillery at Fort 
Knox, Ky.; one sister, Mrs. Dolores Anderson 
of Baltimore, Md.; and a half-sister, Mrs. Nora 
Hendrix of Metropolis. 

Her husband enlisted in the army immediately 
after the funeral. 


Notices 


CHAPIN HOME, JAMAICA, N. Y. 
Communion Service 
May 10: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Proposed Amendments to the Bylaws 

That Article IIT, Section 1, be amended by 
adding the sentence—A payment of a hundred 
dollars or more at any one time into the state 
treasury shall constitute a patron member. 

That Article VI, Section 3, be amended by 
adding the sentence—50 per cent of the patron 
membership fees shall be paid to the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

That Article XI, Section 3, be amended by 
striking out “1939-1940” and substituting ‘‘the 
year previous to their uniting,” also striking out 
the words “and National,’ so that the section 
shall read—United groups shall be expected to 
pay into the state treasury an amount of money 
equivalent.to the Mission Circle dues and ap- 
portionment of the year previous to their uniting 
plus a sum to promote the larger program of 
Universalist women. 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The eighty-third annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Haverhill, on 
May 13 and 14, convening at 7 p. m. on 
Wednesday. 

“At all sessions of the convention those en- 
titled to vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen 
in the fellowship of the convention; (b) three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the parish 
which they represent; (c) officers and trustees 
of the convention and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

The following amendments to the bylaws as 
proposed by the Appraisal Committee will come 
before the convention for action: 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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DO IT NOW... 
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The Christian Leader 
for one year $2.50 
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FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
AND GOOD MAY 1942 ONLY 


Amend Article IV (‘‘Duties of Officers’’) by 
adding a new section to be numbered Section 5, 
as follows: 

“Section 5. The state superintendent shall be 
the executive officer of the convention, and shall 
oversee the carrying into effect of its programs 
and policies. He shall recommend to the con- 
vention and the executive committee such meas- 
ures as may, in his judgment, deepen the spir- 
itual life of the churches and increase the ef- 
ficiency of their operation. He shall assist 
ministers and parishes in the solving of their 
pastoral and administrative problems. He shall 
endeavor to secure such co-operative relation- 
ships among the various state auxiliary organiza- 
tions that the church may function as a unified 
whole. He shall stimulate the loyal participa- 
tion of the churches of the state in the programs 
and undertakings of the whole Universalist de- 
nomination. He shall present an annual report 
at each session of the convention. He shall re- 
ceive such salary as the executive committee 
shall determine.” 

Amend Article V, Section 1, by inserting in 
the first sentence after the words ‘“‘officers of the 
convention” the words “except the state super- 
intendent,” and by substituting for the word 
“and” the words “together with’ so that the 
sentence shall read: “The general direction of 
the affairs of the convention shall be vested in 
the executive committee, which shall consist of 
the officers of the convention, except the state 
superintendent, together with six trustees.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 1, by substituting 
for the present Section 1 a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Section 1. Officers. The officers of this 
convention shall be a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary, a treasurer, and a state superin- 
tendent. The officers, except the state superin- 
tendent, shall be elected at the annual session 
of the convention for a term of one year. The 
state superintendent shall be elected by the ex- 


ecutive committee to serve during the pleasure 
of said committee.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by adding the 
following sentence: 

“No trustee shall be eligible to more than one 
immediate re-election.”’ 

Transpose the relative positions of present 
Articles IV, V, VI, and VII, so that Article 
VII shall be renumbered as Article IV, Article 


“IV as Article V, Article V as Article VI, and 


Article VI as Article VII. 
Leroy W. Coons, Secretary 
Invitation 

The First Universalist Church of Haverhill 
extends to all Universalists a cordial invitation 
to be its guest at the convention to be held May 
12,713; cand) «14; 

Reservations for overnight accommodations 
may be made by writing Mrs. Charles Martin, 
82 Howard Street, Telephone 5588-M, at least 
one week in advance of the meetings. Please 
state whether lodging is for one or more nights. 
Rooms in private homes are $1.00 per person 
for each night. Hotel accommodations are also 
available. 

Meals will be served. Tickets may be en- 
gaged when room reservations are made. 
Directions 

The church is on Kenoza Avenue at Monu- 
ment Square. Trains run to Haverhill from 
the North Station, Boston, nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare 81 cents. Buses to Haver- 
hill run frequently via Lawrence from Everett 
Station. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
One year license granted to Maurice W. Cobb. 
One year license granted to Burchard A. 
Royce. 
Renewed license of Francis X. Cheney. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 
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MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 
The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at the First Universalist Church, Haver- 
hill, on Wednesday, May 13, at 10 a. m., for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, to hear 
the reports of officers and chairmen of depart- 
ments, and to transact any business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 
Marion E. Pfaff, Recording Secretary 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


A meeting of the committee will be held in 
the Y. W. C. A. parlor, Lewiston, at 1:30 p. m., 
May 11, for the examination of Walter Kellison 
as to his fitness in character and ability for 
the work of the Christian ministry. 

G. W. Sias, Acting Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention with its 
auxiliaries will hold its annual sessions at North 
Olmsted June 21 through June 24. Reports of 
work done during the past year will be read 
and acted upon. Plans will be made for the 
coming year. Each church in fellowship with 
‘the convention is entitled to ten delegates, aux- 
iliary organizations having their own delegations 
under their own system. A full attendance is 
desired. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual meeting Saturday and Sunday, May 
16 and 17, at the First Universalist Church in 
Junction City, for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Connecticut Association of Universalist 
Women will meet in the Stafford Universalist 
church on Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, 
beginning at 2:30 p. m. on the 15th. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred tenth annual session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention will be held 
in Stafford, in the Universalist church, Friday 
and Saturday, May 15 and 16. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary 

The convention will be preceded by the com- 
bined conventions, beginning gat 2:30 p. m. on 
Friday, May 15. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred fifth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Universalist Convention will be held 
May 15, 16 and 17 at the Federated Church, 
Sycamore, to receive reports, elect officers, and 
transact such business as shall come before it. 

Donald K. Evans, Secretary 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—-Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Association of Universalist Women 
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Crackling 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a recent exam- 
imation in replying to the question, “How 
and where was slavery introduced into 
America?” He wrote: 

“No women had come over to the 
early Virginia colony. The planters 
wanted wives to help with the work. In 
1619 the London Company sent over a 
shipload of girls. The planters gladly 
married them and slavery was introduced 
in America.”—North Carolina Christian 
Advocate. 

“Well, Uncle Joe,” the real estate man 
said to an old Negro who had just paid 
the last installment on a small farm, “I'll 
make you a deed to the farm now it’s 
been paid for.” 

“Boss,” the Negro replied, “if it’s all de 
same to you, I wish you'd give me a 
mo’gage to de place.” 

The surprised real estate man protested 
that Uncle Joe didn’t seem to know the 
difference between a deed and a mort- 
gage. 

“Well, mebbe not,” said the Negro. 
“But I owned a fahm once an’ I had a 
deed an’ de Fust National Bank had a 
mo’gage, an’ de bank got de fahm!”— 
Banking. 

Bill: I say, Dave, you ought to buy 
an encyclopedia for the kids, now that 
they go to school. 

Dave: No fear, Bill. Let them walk, 
the same as I did.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


Jud Tunkins says he and his wife al- 
ways think exactly alike, only she usually 
has first think. 


Chairman (of newly formed garden 
club): Well, have you got the agenda, 
Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Smith: Why, er-er, no, I thought 
we might discuss that at our next meet- 
ing.—Selected. 

A recent post card from a truthful va- 
cationist: :“Having a wonderful time; 
wish I could afford it.”—Advance. 


. . . 


“Tt’s difficult for a man to tell a wom- 
an’s exact age,” remarks a magistrate. 
It’s practically impossible for a woman 
to do it.—Stray Stories. 


Minister: You weren’t in church on 
Sunday. 
Parishioner: It was awf’l wet. 
Minister: It was dry in church. 
Parishioner: That’s just as bad— 


Helianthus in Back Chat. 


Democrat (to rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican) : Hosea, you wouldn’t vote for the 
Angel Gabriel if he were running on the 
Democratic ticket. 

R. R. R.: The Angel Gabriel wouldn’t 
run on the Democratic ticket. 
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